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In life and death we are in the hands of God. = : 

If I could draw them, z = 

I would depict great hands, = : 

Strong-thewed and purposeful, z = 


Place side by side and ample enough 
To hold the universe within them. 
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I would portray, cupped in those hands, 
The gathered races from the dawn of time, 
Stripped of all accidents of creed or land, 
Happy and safe in peace for evermore. 


Thus would I learn the truth that gives 
My soul its strength and joy in lonely hours: 
SOULS OF MEN IN THE HANDS OF GOD. 


Ozora Stearns Davis. 


From “Ozora Stearns Davis,” by Grace Tinker Davis. 
Pilgrim Press, 1932. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER is published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year. 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918. 


POSTAGE prepaid n the Un ted States and Canada. 
Postage to Great Britain and Ireland 50 cents. 
To other countries, $1.00. Receipt of subscrip- 
tion is indicated by change of date on the address 
label. Unless notice to discontinue is received it 
will be assumed that the subscriber wishes his 
name to remain on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—When a change of ad- 
dress is ordered both the old and the new address 
must be given, and such notice sent to 176 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. 


COMMUNICATIONS intended for the paper 
should be addressed to the Editor, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston. If sent voluntarily, it is understood 
that no payment therefor is expected; payment is 
made only in case of previous and special contract. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad 
to receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to the 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
address designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter as may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universauist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
can secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist Publishing House 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
Tel. Kenmore 6570 


176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting on Oct. 
10, in the Church of the Redemption, was 
characterized by four interesting features— 
the impressive and inspiring devotional 
service conducted by Rey. G. H. lLeining 
of Melrose, and the splendid singing of 
the hymns by the ministers present; the 
proposal, adopted by the meeting, that a 
chorus be organized among the members 
of the Boston Ministers’ Meeting for the 
purpose of presenting special music at the 
weekly meetings, at Universalist gather- 
ings, religious and social in Boston (Mr. 
J.eining, Dr. Coons, Mr. Nichols and Mr. 
Emmons were named by President Hunt- 
ley as a committee to develop this plan); 
the naming of books and magazine articles 
which the ministers present had found 
helpful during the current month (to be a 
regular feature of the weekly program); 
and the principal feature of interest, the 
delightful address by Rev. T. H. Billings, 
D. D., of First Parish (Unitarian) Church, 
Salem, Mass., who spoke on the subject, 
“Tmpressions of Ulster.” 

To give the setting for his address, Dr. 
Billings referred to his custom of setting 
up housekeeping in other lands that he 
visited, and said that he had previously 
visited Scotland in this way, making ar- 
rangements in advance with some local 
minister to occupy the manse ‘‘for ser- 
vice,” that is, on an agreement to preach 
in the local church during the summer. 
This, he stated, is a method by which 
local ministers in Scotland arrange for 
their vacations. Though no such custom 
prevailed in Ulster, where Dr. and Mrs. 
Billings hoped to spend the summer of 
1932, they were able, through Dr. Agnew, 
to rent a cottage from the local pastor at 
Ralloo, in the County of Antrim, Rev. 
Mr. McClery, and so settled down for the 
summer to get acquainted with and enjoy 
the people of the place and the beautiful 
country. 

Dr. Billings said the people were friend- 
ly, and told stories to prove this. He 
stated that the people of County Antrim 
came originally from Scotland, and were 
brought over by King James to assist him 
in settling a local situation that was giving 
him considerable concern. Many of the 
Scotch-Irish people of America, some of 
them highly distinguished, had their origin 
in this group of transplanted Scotch 
people. He said nine Presidents of the 
United States trace their lineage back to 
this county and these people. 

The wild swans that inhabit the bay 
near Larne, a flock of over 300, said Dr. 
Billings, made a most beautiful picture as 
they flew over the bay, or settled down into 
the friendly waters. 

The Isle of Man, directly off the coast, 
could be seen from the front porch of his 
cottage when the atmosphere was clear. 

Dr. Billings was particularly interested 
in the coast road which connects with the 
Giant’s Causeway, along which one en- 


counters curiously shaped rocks, fantes- 
tically carved by nature, and about which 
cluster many legends of fairies and giants. 
He spoke of Ireland as being filled with 
such legends, and of the feeling of a haunt- 
ing presence of fairies, the “little people” 
and the giants, wherever one went. 

Dr. Billings was in Ulster over the 
period of the anniversary, July 12, of the 
Battle of the Boyne, celebrated by Orange- 
men each year, sometimes with disas- 
trous results to their relations with the 
Roman Catholics in their neighborhood. 
The great celebration of this battle is 
held at Belfast each year, and because of 
the holding of the Eucharistic Congress at 
Dublin at this same period, it was feared 
that serious trouble would arise. Coinci- 
dent with all this, or slightly preceding it, 
De Valera had proclaimed it as his in- 
tention that no more payments should be 
made by the peasants to Great Britian 
for their holdings, with the resultant em- 
bargo against Ireland by the British 
Government. All this gave considerable 
force to the fear that trouble would arise, 
but very little actually occurred, regard- 
less of the reports broadcast in America 
to the contrary. 

A rising vote of thanks was given Dr. 
Billings at the close of this informing 
address, which was replete with many 
human interest stories of the intimate life 
of the people of Ulster. 


* * 


ELLSWORTH C. REAMON HONORED 


The First Universalist Church, Syracuse, 
has rightly changed its name to the Betts 
Memorial Church in honor of Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Betts, D. D., its minister for over 
forty years. The present church is literally 
his memorial. From the weak, struggling 
church he found when he went to Syracuse 
he built up one of the strongest and most 
influential churehes of that city. No 
finer tribute could be paid to any man than 
that the institution which he had nursed 
into life and increased in numbers and 
power should upon his death take his 
name as a part of the institution itself. 

Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, one of our 
boys, child of our school of religion and of 
our church, which stood back of him 
throughout his college and theological 
training, has been honored by being called 
to succeed Dr. Betts as minister of the 
Betts Memorial Church. We are proud of 
our boy. We are more pleased than we 
are surprised. Ellsworth, in addition to 
his splendid training and wide experience 
in administrative and executive work of 
pastoral, social and educational activities, 
has a good presence, splendid voice, tact, 
a pleasing and positive personality and 
good “common sense.” He is one of our 
aggressive and efficient younger ministers, 
and is sure to make a place for himself in 
the life of Syracuse as he continues the work 
so splendidly established by Dr. Betts. 
We congratulate the Syracuse church.— 
All Souls Pilot, Watertown, N.Y. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing & 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


The Field of Religious Education 


N connection with the Religious Education number 
which is to come on Nov. 5, let us consider the 
situation we are facing. 

A great movement started fifteen or twenty years 
ago to strengthen the teaching work of the church. 
Especially it was intended to change the kind of 
work being done in Sunday schools so that the child 
would really get something for the time put in. 
Churches put in directors of religious education as 
members of the permanent staff. Colleges put in 
departments and then established schools to train 
workers. The movement was so popular and the 
demand for workers was so great that two main classes 
of people entered what came to be spoken of as a new 
profession—well trained people fully aware of what 
was involved, and well meaning but poorly trained 
people with the most rudimentary knowledge of the 
principles involved and the results to be attained. 
As might have been expected, we have had two kinds 
of results—enthusiasm for the movement and dis- 
illusionment and cynical criticism. 

From the standpoint of the people going into the 
business or profession we have had two situations, one 
following the other. First there was such a demand 
for workers that religious education was called one 
of the few fields in which the demand was greater 
than the supply, and where one was practically 
sure of a job. Then came poverty to the churches, 
the stern necessity for economy and the quick throw- 
ing overboard of the directors in this field. In some 
places it was done reluctantly and in other places 
gladly, for in those places it had come to be regarded 
as one of the frills. Meanwhile the schools were turn- 
ing out new graduates, the exit by matrimony had 
slowed up, and for a year or two we have seen some 
of the brightest graduates looking vainly for jobs. 

In our opinion the churches which have thrown 
out the departments of religious education will have 
to make an about face. ; 

In our opinion also the well trained people in this 
field who are out of work will find work. The situa- 
tion is hard, but it will have its good side. Some of 
the people who ought never to have gone into this 
field will be permanently divorced from it except as 
volunteers in their own parishes. : 

An increasing number of people in all the parishes 


have come to see that religious education is the big, 
important task of the church. 

In some of the articles which are to appear you 
will find leaders calling our attention to the fact that 
ninety per cent of our churches never have had di- 
rectors of religious education and probably never can 
have. They are saying to us that the minister must 
be the director. They are adding the comment that 
unless the minister is trained for it in theological 
school, only in very exceptional cases will he see the 
light and get training. 

And they are adding, perhaps more politely than 
we put it, that the training along this line in many 
schools is grotesque. The authorities of some schools 
have suffered it to be done, but have not welcomed it. 
The training that the minister gets is as if he had been 
sprinkled with the holy water, not plunged into it. 

On the other hand in some of theschools there has 
been more advance made in this department than in 
any other. 

Among liberals there ought not to be need of 
much argument concerning the importance of the 
teaching side of the church. That function belongs 
to the whole church and not simply to the church 
school. There is the teaching side of preaching, of 
worship, of parish suppers. Too often the good things 
we do in one department are kicked over by the 
careless things done in another department. 

Only now are we beginning to see that the teach- 
ing in the church is done not only at the church school 
hour but at every other hour, and not only by church 
school teachers but by all the officials of the church 
and all the people, too. One mad woman on a parish 
committee may do more teaching in an hour of the 
wrong sort than all the regular teachers can do in a 
month. 

A minister, by the way he gives out a notice, can 
convey the opinion that the Sunday school is a side 
issue and that the really important thing is what he 
proposes to say next Sunday. Professor MacLean has 
been telling us these things at our conventions. They 
are fundamental. 

But while we look at the thing in this broad way 
let us not forget that there are some very vital con- 
crete things we can do. We can bend every effort 
toward supporting one organization which is blessing 
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our denomination and reflecting credit on us in all the 
denomination—our General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. ’ 
We can help make our local Sunday schools some- 
thing other than side issues. 

We can teach, or, if not teach in the school, we 
can walk before the pupils so that our lives will teach 
what our church wants to inculcate. 

We can inform ourselves about what is going on 
in this field and consider where the places are that we 
can help. A good way to begin is to take this coming 
number of the Leader, study it, and pass it on. 

* * 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ON A 
PLANE 


COMMITTEE of the United States Senate, 

appointed in 1931 to investigate unemployment 

insurance in foreign countries, has reported 
unanimously in favor of some such system for the 
United States. It declares it to be imperative if we 
‘are to maintain our standard of living. Because of 
widely differing conditions in different localities, it is 
against a federal system. Also it holds that a federal 
system would create a bureaucracy ‘extending its 
activities all over this country such as we have never 
known.” 

The committee points out two methods of ap- 
proach: by voluntary action of employers and em- 
ployes or by state laws compelling contributions toward 
a reserve to be set up for the purpose. 

Senator Wagner of New York goes farther than 
his colleagues on the committee. He insists that 
states make such insurance compulsory, and that the 
Federal Government co-operate by establishing a 
nation-wide employment service and by allowing em- 
ployers to deduct from their taxes a portion of their 
payments into unemployment relief. 

It is interesting to find that the proposal for un- 
employment insurance now has reached the stage 
where high legislative bodies are looking into it. 

The next step seems to be to have the Governors’ 
Conference look into the matter of uniform action 
by the states. 


NEW 


* * 


THE LYTTON REPORT 


HE League of Nations appointed five men to 
investigate the conduct of Japan and China in 
the recent trouble between them. Those men, 

forming what is popularly called the Lytton Commis- 
sion, have made a straightforward, fearless report. 
It holds that China was much to blame, but that 
Japan was not justified in the action that she took. 

The commission holds that Japan did not act in 
self-defense, but took action as part of a plan to gain 
control of Manchuria. The report says plainly that 
the Manchurian independence movement was the 
result of pressure by Japan, and that the new state of 
Manchukuo is a creature of Japan. 

There is anger in Japan over the publication of 
the report. This was foreseen, but the possibility did 
not deter the commissioners. The anger itself is 
indicative of sensitiveness to world opinion, and to 
that extent is encouraging. 


What will happen no one knows. But it is reas 


sonably sure that the report in the long run will do 
great good. 

We have arrived at a stage in human affairs when 
a strong nation can not invade a weak nation without 
at least something being said about it. And we are 
convinced that what has been said by the Lytton 
Commission will bear fruit. 

We must always remember that there is a Japan 
struggling for expression which is not the Japan of the 
War Office. Let us never lose sympathy with the 
Japan that loves beauty, that always is courteous, 
and that cherishes the highest ideals of human broth- 
erhood. 

* * 


BOOKS: BUY, GIVE, READ 
E are advertising books. We are urging read- 
ing. We are suggesting that parishes make 
presents of books to ministers. We are en- 
couraging parents and teachers to put a love of books 
into children. We know that life is richer if books 
play a considerable part in it. 

There never were so many bad books, but also 
there never were so many good books, as now. There 
never were so many distractions from reading, but also 
there never was a time when good reading counted 
for more. 

There is something in just reading the titles of 
the new books, in learning what the fields of thought 
are, in finding out about the people who write and 
who publish books. 

We are taking some pains with our advertising 


and we urge our people to read the advertisements as _ || 


well as the editorials. 

We are trying to play fair with our readers. Of 
course we are not urging anything in which we do not 
believe. We are confident that our advertisements 
will be of service. i 

If people are going to give books for Christmas . || 
why not begin to order them now? Make provision |] 
for those hectic days in which we celebrate the great 
calm that fell over the earth. Save anxiety and care 
by thinking things out ahead. 

And read. Let the dear old Studebaker or Buick 
or Chevrolet or Ford rest in the stall for once. See if 
the brain still functions. Put it on some modern 
economics or adventure or nature study or fiction or 
poetry, or even religion. Get a rebate on your Christ- 
mas purchases by putting on gloves and reading the 
books you intend to give away. That is true Yankee 
thrift. 


* * 


PAUL LEINBACH: EDITOR 


AUL LEINBACH has been editor of the Reformed 
P Church Messenger for fifteen years. His asso- 
ciates in the work of the Reformed Church have 
been writing letters in which they have told why they 
like him as an editor andasaman. Somebody slipped 
these letters into his paper. We are glad that they 
have appeared. We endorse all that is in them. He 
is a stubborn fellow—note his name—especially when 
he thinks that he is right, but those who know him __ ||| 
know the breadth of his view and the depth of his ~ 
human sympathy. 
We congratulate the Reformed Church Messenger, 
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its editor and its publication committee, on the happy 
anniversary and on the noble work that is being done. 
* * 


FAIR PLAY 


N a heated political campaign, as in a church con- 
troversy, we need to remind ourselves contin- 
ually of the grace and beauty of fair play. 

Those who take unfair advantage reveal small 
caliber, poor sportsmanship, lack of culture. Playing 
fair does not mean withholding condemnation. It 
means withholding unjust condemnation. We must 
not join in the circulation of lies and of half lies. We 
must not hold our peace when lies are told. We must 
not keep back information favorable to the other side. 

The great American slogan seems to be, ‘‘Put it 
over,” and there is altogether too much of a willing- 
ness to gloss over the methods by which it is put over. 

Not everybody running for office is an admirable 
figure. Say so, if you know it. Not everybody who 
is admirable personally is standing for principles or 
methods of government which you can endorse. Say 
so. And tell why. But don’t descend to the level 
of too many campaign managers and slyly take ad- 
vantage of every wicked innuendo and whisper. Play 
fair with the opposition. 

Likewise play fair with your fellow citizens and 
the country as a whole. It is not playing fair to keep 
out of the play. This highbrow superiority to the 
campaign, this holier-than-thou attitude, is not fair 
to the United States of America. Too many of our 
good minds and fine characters hold themselves aloof 
_ from public office and even from the primaries and 
the polls. England is far ahead of us in this respect. 
It would be a great thing for us if we could have a three 
months’ session of Congress every year and enlist in 
national legislation men like Owen D. Young, Morris 
HilJquit and Calvin Coolidge. Help make it possible 
for them to serve. 

Play fair with yourself. You can not possibly 
“get” if exclusively devoted to “getting.” You can 
not possibly become a rounded out personality by 
working on yourself and your own affairs. There is 
enlargement in participation in politics. Play fair 
with yourself and let that wider horizon be yours. . 

x OX 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 

GREAT scholar and inspiring teacher, now in 

his ninety-first year, has just given us a little 

commentary on the Lord’s Prayer* which is 
worthy to go with the longer books of his earlier 
years. The author is George Herbert Palmer, the 
Harvard professor who has some twenty books to his 
credit, including “The Autobiography of a Philos- 
opher” and “The Life of Alice Freeman Palmer.” 

It is good to read what he thinks of the Lord’s 
Prayer as literature and as prayer. One can read 
the book in a few minutes, but one will think about it 
many minutes, and perhaps some things in it will stick 
always. In the prayer there is “the love of assur- 
ance.” That is why it did not have to be long. The 
prayer is not aformula. No one in the New Testament 


*The Lord’s Prayer, by George Herbert Palmer. The Pil- 


grim Press, Boston and Chicago. Price 50 cents. 


ever uses it again. It is a type of the inner attitudes 
of the worshiper. 

Professor Palmer comments on each of the four 
parts into which the prayer falls naturally: 

“The hush before prayer, then our service of God, 
what we bring to Him, third, His service of us, what 
he alone can bring, and last of all our rest, in Him, our 
confidence.”’ 

There is no noteof controversy in this little book. 
There is no debate about objective or subjective God. 
There is reflected the deep assurance of the prayer 
itself. “He is in the heavens and we are among the 
limitations of earth. And yet, His kin are we.” 

Professor Palmer does not believe it a sign of 
immaturity to petition God. The Lord’s Prayer is 
frankly petitionary. “It asks. It announces home- 
ly needs and believes God’s love is adequate to meet 
them. How faulty it would be were such confidence 
omitted.” 

There are those who wil] deal gently with this 
book because an old man is speaking. They will say: 
“He is of another generation. The liberal world has 
long since left him far behind.” Let them not be 
quite so sure. The only signs of age in this short paper 
are depth of scholarship and richness of experience. 

It is amazingly simple. So was the Master. 

eK 


A RELIGIOUS EDUCATION NUMBER 


N spite of our denying that there is any such thing 
as religious education, we are getting ready for a 
religious education number Nov. 5. We believe 

that we shall have articles of unusual importance well 
worth reading and filing. And maybe we shall dis- 
cover in these articles that there is such a unique 
emphasis on one phase of that tremendous subject 
called education that we shall have to admit that it is 
entitled to the name it bears. At least we here and 
now admit that if there could be such a thing as re- 
ligious education, it would transform society and re- 


deem the race. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Of preachers fundamentally Universalist what- 
ever their church, one should be able to say what 
John G. Neihardt said of Robert Frost: ‘In a time 
when cynicism is very much the fashion, Frost un- 
swervingly regards human nature with a clairvoyant’s 
love. . . . To him the world is wonderful and new.” 


_ The Reformed Church Messenger quotes the 
Watchman-Examiner as follows: “A pastor told the 
editor: ‘I abandoned my prayer meeting long ago.’ 
In reply the editor asked: ‘How did your church officers 
like that?’ Quickly the pastor answered: ‘Oh, they 
did not find it out for more than a year.’” 


Universalist ministers at the New York State 
Convention were polled on Presidential candidates 
with this result: Thomas twenty, Hoover seven and 
Roosevelt three. 


Ten thousand people met in Albert Hall, London, 
Sept. 20 to witness the three branches of Methodism 
in England unite to form one church. 
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Penn’s Paradoxical Career’ 
Harold E. B. Speight 


rai ILLIAM PENN’S life is one of those para- 
™| doxes which reveal the inner history of 
religion as a redemptive and creative force 
in human affairs. One side of the story 
is told i in the religious experiences which began at the 
tender age of ten, in the privacy of his own room, con- 
tinued at thirteen in a Friends’ meeting, and were 
renewed when, as a young man, he heard a Quaker 
preacher again proclaim the faith that overcometh 
the world. The culmination came in a decision which 
changed his own life and made him a supremely im- 
portant factor in the life of many others. Another 
side of the story is very different. His birth as the son 
of a naval captain, his breeding in court circles, his 
ambition for a military career, his close acquaintance 
with men who were corrupt in personal morals and in 
political policy, his Cavalier education in England and 
on the continent, his legal training—these hardly sug- 
gest the outcome of his life which is now so familiar to 
us. Yet it may be said that this unusual combination 
had much to do with his achievements, for when he 
turned Quaker, and sought to live “in the virtue of 
that life which taketh away occasion for all wars” all 
that was good in his earlier varied life was preserved as 
a part of his equipment for service. He had the graces 
of a gentleman, the keen analytical mind of ascholar, 
a wide-ranging experience of men and affairs, an ability 
to understand men very different from himself, and 
these enabled him to give practical effect to the re- 
ligious ideal which had taken possession of his soul. 
Glimpses of the Penn family in the memoirs of 
the period do not suggest that William came naturally 
by his high-mindedness and seriousness. His father, 
who became an admiral and was knighted in recog- 
nition of his victory in a sea-battle with the Dutch in 
1664, is frequently met with in the pages of Pepys, 
who once calls him a “base raskall’”’ and admits that 
he hates him with all his heart ‘‘for his base treacher- 
ous tricks.”” The diarist’s judgment was prejudiced, 
but at the best the admiral’s record is not impressive. 
Perhaps the public shame of his impeachment, fol- 
lowed by a qualified “vindication,” and the private 
tragedy of his “bitter usage”’ of his son, are redeemed 
by the reconciliation which bound father and son in 
the shadowed days before the admiral’s death, but it 
is hard to forget how he punished the boy when he was 
expelled from Oxford for nonconformity, how he or- 
dered him out of the house when the young Quaker’s 
preaching was reported by a magistrate as having 
started a “tumult,” or how he added to the burden 
which Quaker testimony placed upon the young man’s 
shoulders. 
A journal William kept during time spent in Ire- 
land reveals the close conjunction of the two environ- 
ments which were so familiar to him after his avowal of 


*This article by Dr. Speight was prepared for a joint issue 
of the Friend and the Friend’s Intelligencer of Philadelphia, which 
appeared Oct. 20, as a part of the celebration of the 250th an- 
niversary of the landing of Penn in America and the founding 
of Pennsylvania. ‘We were given the privilege of simultaneous 
publication through the interest of our Literary Editor. 


Quaker principles; now he moves among aristocrats, 
old friends of his father high in officialdom, apparently 
quite at ease, now he spends hours in a farm-house 
meeting to encourage suffering Friends and profit by 
their simple fellowship. The romance of his life lies, 
in part at least, in this alternation of circumstances, 
but through it all his spiritual loyalty, once declared, 
was unaffected. His high station and official con- 
nections were not a refuge from any of the obligations 
of his membership of the Society of Friends; rather he 
turned them to good account for the sake of the cause 
he had espoused, especially when he embarked on his 
colonizing scheme. 

Brought up to be familiar with people who were 
trained to command and who believed that a few had 
the divine right to rule the many, he was prepared 
for responsibilities of leadership and was ready to ac- 
cept the burdens of primacy in Pennsylvania, even 
though he incorporated into the Frame of Government 
convictions which ran counter to all the theory and 
practise of government in the Cavalier circles of his 
youth. Perhaps, after all, what he had seen of the 
conflict between royalty and parliamentary rule re- 
inforced the essential democracy of his religious be- 
lief, and when he said that ‘‘governments rather de- 
pend upon men than men upon governments” he was 
speaking as an experienced observer of a country torn 
by civil strife, no less than as a Friend who by con- 
viction placed individual conscience above the dictates 
of government. 

It is, of course, to the inner transformation of 
William Penn that we must look for the explanation 
of both the paradoxes, of his life and the achievements 
we celebrate to-day. At eleven, before he had been 
brought into contact with Quakers, at a time when his 
father was restored to him after an imprisonment in 
the Tower, William one day realized the Heavenly 
Father’s love and care. His room seemed to be filled 
with a holy light, and his life, he felt, was in some way 
dedicated. At thirteen he heard Thomas Loe, a man 
of very convincing testimony, and in this Quaker 
preacher’s words he recognized audibly the voice which 
had spoken inwardly two years before; much later he 
could write: “The knowledge of God from the Living 
Witness from thirteen years of age hath been dear to 
me.” This experience made him feel that he was called 
to follow a lonely road. ‘I had no. Relations that 
inclined to so solitary and spiritual a Way; I was a 
Child alone.” 

A youth thus stirred to a tender sense of re- 
sponsibility was prepared for the severe tests of char- 
acter which faced him at Oxford, where he entered 
the university in the year of revelry that signalized 
the Restoration of Stuart rule. It was not long be- 
fore he felt strong distaste for “the vain quiddities, 
idle and gross terms” and for the ‘useless and in- 
jurious pedantry” in which formalism in religion 
defended iself. Absenting himself from compulsory 
chapel and holding separate meetings, he was dis- 
ciplined by the authorities and finally expelled. 

In a Huguenot academy at Saumur in France 
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Penn continued for two years the interrupted educa- 
tion, mingling with youths of high station from Eng- 
land and with students from all over Europe and of 
many religious persuasions. Mabel Brailsford (‘The 
Making of William Penn’’) has pointed out the sig- 
nificant contribution made by Amyraut, one of Penn’s 
teachers there, to his developing convictions. Amy- 
raut believed, for example, that, while not neglecting 
the light which may reach him from without, it is his 
own conscience that a man ‘‘must study and inter- 
rogate.” 

Training in law at Lincoln’s Inn, of great value 
to Penn later when he and others were threatened 
with unjust penalties and also when he formulated 
the Frame of Government for Pennsylvania, was fol- 
lowed by service of his father’s interests in Ireland. 
There disputes concerning the family estates required 
settlement. On a military excursion for which he 
volunteered Penn showed courage and ability, and it 
was then that he sat for the portrait which shows him 
a handsome Cavalier, in full armor! He entertained 
for a while the ambition to hold a permanent com- 
mand. It was in Ireland, too, that he again encoun- 
tered Thomas Loe, the preacher who had stirred his 
heart, and this time Loe’s message brought him to the 
great decision of which all his later life was the fruit. 
From now on he might be in the world of fashion, 
intrigue, and ambition, but he was never again of it; 
he might be a close friend of James, Duke of York, 
afterwards king, but he was never again a courtier; 
he recorded in ‘‘No Cross, no Crown” the pain of this 
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great choice, between the still voice of conscience and 
the charms of “the Wealth, Honour, and Beauty of 
the World,” and revealed the apprehension with which 
he faced his father. 

Penn’s fifty years of preaching and missionary 
journeys; his close confinement in the Tower in the 
erip of a secular power which he boldly defied (“My 
prison shall be my grave before I will budge a jot; for 
I owe my conscience to no mortal man’’); the volumi- 
nous and persuasive writings which applied his Quaker 
convictions with the utmost frankness to contemporary 
life; the romantic love-match with Guli Springett; his 
brilliant defense of the fundamental rights of English- 
men during a case in which he and others were ille- 
gally handled by the court; his striking anticipation of 
modern international organization in a project for 
the peace of Europe; his crowning achievement in the 
founding of a colony where human relations were 
established on a foundation of liberty and love rather 
than force; his honest attempt to reconcile in Pennsyl- 
vania a democracy inspired by religious faith with 
personal rule and proprietorship dictated by circum- 
stances—all this belongs to history. But the strength 
of resolutionwhich sustained William Penn through- 
out his dramatic career was drawn from an inward ex- 
perience. This may be illustrated from the title page 
of his first pamphlet, which concludes, “By William 
Penn, whom Divine Love constrains in holy contempt, 
to trample on Egypt’s glory, not fearing the king’s 
wrath, having beheld the majesty of Him who is in- 
visible.” 


Assistant to His Chief 


Of How College Students Are Facing the Depression and Concerning 


the Application of an Ancient Scriptural Text 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


Four Winds Cottage in Canton, 
Which is in the North Country. 


To Johannes and to them that are of the Leader household, 
the Assistant Scribe sendeth greeting: 


alive with the bustle of eight hundred young 
4 Oe] people starting a new college year. The 
| week before last the advance guard of the 
host began to trickle into town as the football men re- 
turned to start practise. Soon the trickle became a 
torrent. They came by train, in automobiles, and on 
foot. Not a few, but many, there were who started 
out on foot and walked into town. All of these, how- 
ever, found the “bumming”’ good most of the way. 
Some banded themselves together, and bought old 
Fords which coughed and wheezed and often stalled, 
but brought their owners to Canton for almost nothing. 
The college students of 1932, like the defenders of 
Paris, have learned that even the most dilapidated 
automobile can be made to help meet a crisis. 
Most of these venerable chariots will be permanently 
parked now until they are tuned up again to provide 
transportation home for vacations. 

Thus, in spite of the depression, most of the old 
students of St. Lawrence are back. A boy who landed 


on my doorsteps early one morning a year ago carry- 
ing only an excellent scholastic high school record and 
ten dollars in his pocket, managed to get through the 
year without running much into debt. He worked 
hard in the men’s dormitory, earned a full quota of 
credits, and in spite of an unprofitable summer 7s 
back this fall with the same hopeful smile that he had 
the first day sawhim. He is typical of a large number 
of students now on the campus. The administration 
has made and is still making a heroic effort to keep such 
students in college. Thus far the losses have been 
comparatively few. 

The year began with the week-end Freshman 
Orientation gathering for the boys, which is held at 
Camp Laurent on the St. Lawrence River, and with 
a trip into the Adirondacks for the girls. These af- 
fairs help the new Laurentians to get acquainted with 
each other and with the North Country. The Fresh- 
man Camp is a project which was inaugurated by the 
local Student Christian Union four years ago. It was 
so successful and so obviously useful that it is now an 
official part of the yearly program. Following regis- 
tration was a week of hectic fraternity and sorority 
rushing, something which is not altogether good in 
its effect on the new students. On the whole, how- 
ever, I think it is carried off in more sensible manner 
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than it was during my own undergraduate days. 

The new class, so the campus sages tell me, is an 
unusually good one. Well, it ought to be. It has in it 
a large number of our own boys and girls, sons and 
daughters of Universalist ministers and laymen. 
Among those whom I have met are Henry Forbes, 
grandson of H. P. Forbes, one-time Dean of the 
Theological School; Fielder Black, son of Carl Black; 
Barbara Leining, daughter of our New York State 
Superintendent of Churches; Robert L. Robinson, 
son of our minister at Albion, N. Y.; Louise Lobdell, 
daughter of the Rev. Isaac Lobdell of Attleboro, Mass. ; 
Renneselaer Terry, son of a Laurentian and a member 
of our Southold church; Virginia Gerrish, granddaugh- 
ter of the Rev. I. P. Coddington; and Alfred Styles of 
Worcester, Mass. Others there are whom I haven’t 
seen yet. I’m not boasting about them, but they are 
likely looking youngsters, and we have a right to ex- 
pect fine things from them. Should they become over- 
conscious of their superior talents, I shall do my pas- 
toral duty by reminding them that they will have to 
keep alert and on the job all of the time to match the 
record made by some of their dads and mothers. 

Now that the campus prophets and poets and 
politicians as well as the faculty have started in real 
earnest to instruct the freshmen and raise them up 
in the way they should go, college is in full swing. 
Each department of the university has its full com- 
plement of students, which, in this third year of the 
depression, is most encouraging. 

More significant and more encouraging, however, 
is the fact that, from the oldest senior to the youngest 
freshman, the students are less cocksure and less self- 
satisfied than they were four years ago. When I re- 
turned to Canton at the beginning of 1929 there ap- 
peared to be more good-looking automobiles owned by 
students than there were in all St. Lawrence County 
during my own undergraduate days. The majority 
of the students, like their elders, seemed to have partly 
or entirely lost the distinction between a high scale 
of living and a high standard of living. They were 
content to enjoy a comfortable good time, and for the 
most part were unmoved by the spirit of critical 
curiosity. They had a moral softness that was more 
alarming than any overt deviltry could possibly be. 
All of this is slowly giving way to a different outlook. 

Economic stress is pricking the bubble of the col- 
lege student’s self-satisfaction. He is meeting his own 
present problems with the healthy buoyancy of op- 
timistic youth. He is at the same time more intelli- 
gently serious in his outlook. His present status 
and his future are both economically insecure. He is 
not able, as were those of the last college generation, 
to look forward to an assured and safe berth as a bond 
salesman or as the youngest hope of some advertising 
agency. And so he is becoming curious about his 
world and critical of it. Brains that formerly slept 
soundly while the most exciting informational data 
was being poured into them are waking up and ques- 
tioning their tenants. In a word, the college student 
now seems less prone to accept the “safe” conserva- 
tism of his elders and decidedly less inclined to em- 
brace our old blind faith in the ability of society to 
“blunder through.” 

Although I have as yet said nothing directly 
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about the Theological School, I have been writing 
about it. There are those who think differently, but 
the Theological School and the College of Letters and 
Science are in fact integral parts of an educational 
unit. The theological students are also college stu- 
dents, and many college students take courses in the 
Theological School. Credits in several specified sub- 
jects are interchangeable. The new ‘‘theologues’’ 
look like “good stuff.”” Blauvelt of Rochester, who 
holds the record in my college generation for sending 
good students to St. Lawrence, brought up three boys, 
two of them candidates for the combined college and 
divinity course. 

Theological students, new and old, were addressed 
by Dr. Stanard Dow Butler at the opening conference. 
With that rare and almost unique combination of in- 
tellectual brilliance and poetic insight which is his, 
Dr. Butler spoke to the students on “the most funda- 
mental question that can engage the thought of any 
young man entering the ministry, ‘What kind of church 
for this kind of world?’ ” The kind of church needed 
for our kind of world, said Dr. Butler, is the church 
dominated by the creative ideal of fashioning better 
homes, a better society, and a better world. In sucha 
church all the members will know each other and be 
interested in each other. In such a church the talents 
of the membership will be utilized in conscious di- 
rection of the spirit that makes for better life. Sucha 
fellowship will be eager to hear men whose ideas run 
outside its accustomed circle of thought. 

Sitting in fellowship with these new theological 
students, young men who have the courage to enter 
the ministry to-day, and with the older students 
many of whom came back in the face of almost im- 
possible obstacles, I was forcibly reminded of pay- 
ments due on a pledge which I made to the Theological 
School. I must and shall meet these payments soon. 
I make this open confession, Johannes, hoping that it 
may serve as a practical reminder to others. 

Every one knows that these are hard times. Not 
many realize, however, just what the depression 
means to the faculties of our theological schools. 

The simple fact is that it means personal sacrifice 
to an extent undreamed of by most of our laity. Both 
of our theological schools serve the whole denomina- 
tion. They should both be the concern of our entire 
church. The St. Lawrence school needs more money, 
and it never needed it somuchasnow. I close with an 
ancient scriptural text which I pray, O Johannes, 
that thou print in letters large and bold—‘‘Now is 
the accepted time.’’ 

Be of good cheer, I shall not always think up 
ways to part the saints from their silver. 

Here endeth the third epistle of an Editorial 
Assistant to his Chief. Selah! 


* * * 


I’ve paid my dues to the D. A. R., 

Colonial Dames and the Eastern Star, 

The P.T. A. and the V.D.C., 

American Legion Auxiliary, 

College Alumnae—that check’s been made, 

Country Club statement is due and paid, 

Everything’s settled—a clean, wiped slate. 

My church pledge? Well, it will just have to wait. 
Dorothy Brown Thompson in Church Federation. 
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The Free Church of America 


Louis C. Cornish 


S&B) Register* some of the comments that have 
come to me concerning the plan for ‘The 
Free Church of America,’”’ which is now 
being considered by the two denominations. 

“Wonderful, indeed, our proposed union with 
the Universalists in the Free Church of America! 
What touched me deeply was the knowledge that 
the Commission planned no loss of tradition or of 
names.” This from one of our most devoted lay 
workers. 

“T wonder if there is as much indignation among 
Universalists as among Unitarians at the abortiveness 
of that committee on a merger of the two denomina- 
tions.” From the Rev. Gordon Kent in the Christian 
Leader of July 6, 1982. 

“Whereas the latest report of the negotiations of 
these Commissions indicates that the Commissions 
have abandoned all efforts to unite said denomina- 
tions, be it resolved that the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference is in favor of an actual merger or union of the 
Universalist and Unitarian denominations on a basis 
of unqualified freedom.”’ Resolution of the. Western 
Unitarian Conference, May 16, 1932. 

These last two statements express the desire for 
complete and immediate union. Perhaps the senti- 
ment is best summed up in a statement by Dr. Rec- 
cord published in the Register of June 16. He says: 
“T have just read with disappointment and chagrin 
the report of the joint committee of Unitarians and 
Universalists. Can it be that the joint committee 
has failed to sense the growing sentiment in favor of 
such a merger?”’ 

What are the facts? For perhaps twenty years 
efforts have been made to join the two denominations. 
Several committees representing both bodies have 
worked hard to this end, but without definite result. 
The present commission on the one hand is trying to 
avoid difficulties which the previous commissions failed 
to surmount, and on the other to work out a plan which 
will be acceptable to the largest number possible in 
both denominations, and which will bring into the 
common fellowship of the Free Church of America not 
only the Universalist and Unitarian denominations, 
but other groups of liberals. Conferences have al- 
ready been held with liberal ministers in some of the 
other denominations and community churches. The 
matter has been presented to the Central Committee 
of the General Conference of the Friends by members 
of the commission representing both Universalists 
and Unitarians, and a committee of the Conference 
has been appointed to give the matter further and 
careful consideration. The matter has also been pre- 
sented to the presiding officer of the Five Year Meet- 
ing of the Friends. Representatives of the commis- 
sion accepted an invitation to present the matter of 
the Free Church to the National Conference of Com- 
munity Church Workers held in Snyder, N. Y., last 

*Dr. Cornish was good enough to give us the privilege of 
simultaneous publication with the Register. 


May. ‘There are evidences that the Free Church plan 
as outlined appeals to the people in these other groups. 
I submit two testimonials. 

“Your commissioners are finding a prophetic way 
out for the free churches. The Unitarians and the 
Universalists will of course lead the procession, but Iam 
sure that many of us who are in churches of the same 
free spirit will be glad to gear into the movement a 
little later. It ought to be much easier, for example, 
for me to persuade this church to affiliate with the 
Free Church of America than with the American Uni- 
tarian Association as such.” So writes a prominent 
Congregational minister. 

We are indebted to John Haynes Holmes in 
Umty, June 20, for a cordial endorsement. ‘Some 
genius has suggested this idea of a Free Church of 
America,” Dr. Holmes writes, ‘which means a sort 
of holding company for the two denominations (Uni- 
versalist and Unitarian) which will thus unite but 
still maintain their separate identities. But this 
statesmanlike proposal has significance far beyond 
the borders of Unitarianism and Universalism! A 
genuine ‘Free Church,’ organized along nation-wide 
lines, would attract other bodies. The Community 
Church movement would certainly join, or, failing 


_ the possibility of action by this loosely federated group, 


many individual community churches would do so. 
The Congregationalists could not long remain outside, 
for their freedom is a boasted heritage. The Friends, 
likewise, would have to come in. We do not believe 
that the Ethical Culturists would decline an offer of 
fellowship. Surely there is the promise here of a 
great communion of free churches and free souls, which 
may well unite the liberal religionists of the entire 
country. We do not wonder that the American Uni- 
tarian Association at its recent meeting hailed ‘the 
birth of the Free Church of America with the devout 
hope that it may lead to the early and effective union 
of the forces of liberal religion.’ ”’ 

In certain tasks there is already active co-opera- 
tion. The Unitarian and Universalist denominations 
are engaged in creating a new hymnal. The two 
commissions, one from each denomination, are now 
meeting and working together, and it already has been 
decided that they will produce not two hymnals but 
one. We cherish the belief that the new hymnal will 
be a better book than either denomination could have 
produced alone. The editor of the Wayside Pulpit 
and the editor of the Universalist Community Pulpit 
have decided to recommend to both denominations 
the merger of these two efforts into one. The sec- 
retary of the Department of Social Relations is con- 
ferring with representatives of the Universalist General 
Convention looking toward the serving by our de- 
partment of both denominations. In practically 
every field in which the two denominations are working 
there is constant consultation and growing co-opera- 
tion. 

The members of the commission desire what the 
critics desire. The difference is one of method and 
not of aim. The commissioners believe earnestly that 
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the plan of the Free Church will make possible not 
only the actual uniting of the forces of the Unitarian 
and Universalist fellowships in many of their endeavors 
but also of other fellowships which would never join 


- tions in combination. 


either denomination alone or even the two denomina- 
I know that I speak for all 
the commissioners when I beg that the critics of the 
plan will be patient. 


The Glory of the Commonplace 


Arthur Edward Wilson 


Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they 
toil not, neither do they spin, yet I say unto you, that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like unto 
one of these. Matthew 6 : 28, 29. 


RIE RE we find Jesus, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, calling attention to the glory of the 
commonplace. Commonplace flowers. Prob- 
ably we should follow Goodspeed and instead 
of the word “‘lilies’”’ use the word “flowers.” 

According to the third chapter of Exodus Moses 
also contemplated the glory of the commonplace. 
He saw a bush glow with divine fire and therefore not 
be consumed. 

In autumn, in our part of the world, many a bush 
flames up and is not consumed. Nature glorifies 
trees and bushes with flaming colors. It might have 
been springtime when this experience happened to 
Moses. I have seen in the Arnold Arboretum at that 
season pink and red buds and blossoms, until verily 
one might think the tree on fire. Or perhaps it was 
evening and the setting sun’s rays caught and reflected 
from a bush, and thus gave the effect of flame. 

Whatever it was, Moses did the wise thing, he 
turned aside to see more closely this remarkable sight, 
and he meditated upon it, thereby coming into contact 
with the divine. 

One reason why more of us do not have this same 
experience is because having eyes we see not and ears 
we hear not the marvelous sights and sounds of God 
all around us. Because a flower is common, ag com- 
mon as the wild onion, colloquially called Queen 
Anne’s lace, how few of us turn aside to appraise its 
beauty. How swiftly we rush by the flaming bushes 
of autumn, or how unheeding we are in June of the 
bird song over our heads. If we were more observing, 
much more should we find the divine glory in com- 
monplace things. 

John Burroughs never cared much for church- 
going, and his ideas of religion would not have passed 
current in orthodox circles, yet he once told Clifton 
Johnson, the writer and photographer, who was inter- 
viewing him: ‘‘However much I differ with preachers, 
I think we can agree that it is always fitting to preach 
the gospel of beauty in the commonplace. Look 
about you in your own vicinity and find heavén. 
The grand and the beautiful are there if you have 
eyes for them.” 

A Brown University student and I put that to 
the test on an autumn day in the most unlikely place 
you can imagine. We turned aside at a city dump to 
see the glory of the Lord, and we found it. For there 
we found thirty different kinds of flowers all in bloom, 
with colors ranging from the pale lemon yellow of the 
evening primrose to the dark blue of the chicory. 
There was the curious orange-yellow jewel-weed or 
touch-me-not, so named because of its likeness to a 


pendant ear jewel that ladies used to wear, and because 
if you touch the seed-pod in late autumn it will burst 
in your hand. And there were the fall dandelion, 
wild cucumber, big yellow Jerusalem artichoke, 
which some call the wild sunflower, golden-rod, and 
many others, all trying to hide the unsightliness of 
man’s acts with the beauty of God’s glory. 

Just common weeds, you say. Yes, only com- 
mon weeds, but turn aside and really see them, medi- 
tate upon them, and you will find them uncommonly 
full of divine glory! 

Did you ever turn aside to see the remarkable 
ways nature uses to distribute the seeds so as to insure 
the perpetuation of the different species? Some must 
fly far from parent tree, and they have wings, like 
the two-winged maple seeds; some must stay where 
they are, and so are hard and round and small, like 
the violet seed; some depend on outside help, and so 
are encased in burs like the burdock, or have hooks 
to catch on with, as the two-hooked stick-tight. At 
Thanksgiving we are truly thankful for our benefits 
and blessings, but what are our fruits and nuts and 
vegetables and grains but just seeds or seed-pods which 
man has cultivated and improved and multiplied by 
intelligent selection and care? 

Some persons find it easy to observe nature 
a little, in the spring, perhaps even in summer, but 
pass by quite unheedingly in autumn. Yet these are 
three phases of the same thing, of the manifestation 
of a wonderful divine plan and care and glory. Au- | 
tumn but yields the product of which spring is the 
promise and summer the growth. 

A Divine Artist is spreading scenes before us in 
the round of the seasons such as can not be found in any 
art gallery. If we will turn aside to see, we shall dis- 
cover that there is no such thing as anything being 
commonplace. For the glory of God is in all. 

In spring we feel the sense of new life and joy in 
us, and we expand with an undefinable urge and 
promise just as everything in nature does. In sum- 
mer we are part of the out-of-door life, in fellowship 
with every bird and beast, tree and flower. We re- 


charge ourselves with the fullness of life, probably, | 


the scientists and doctors would tell us, due to the || 
various rays from the life-giving sun. In autumn a 
new glory! The touch of divine beauty rests on fields 
and forests, and the warning shroud of frost some || 
morning betokens the yet more severe snow and cold | 
of winter. But in autumn, behold! next year’s fruit | 
buds all set, tightly rolled up and hermetically sealed, | | 
waiting for springtime’s resurrection. Autumn brings ||} - 
us not only the glory of beauty but the promise for ||} © 
the future. } 


Winter may try our souls, but who can look at |] he 
the stars so wondrously clear on a winter’s night, or at ||| © 
the crystals of snow so myriad-patterned and yet ||| ~ 
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each one obeying the law of six-sidedness, and see 
anything commonplace about winter? Every season 
should make us discover divine wonders and beauty 
and laws, and, meditating thereon, we shall hear a 
voice saying, “There is nothing commonplace in life.” 
Our souls should be uplifted, expanded and renewed in 
faith, and we can understand why Mrs. Brashear, after 
fifty years of astronomical observation and study with 
her husband, could put up over his tomb in the Keeler 
Memorial Dome, Pittsburgh: 
We have loved the stars too fondly 
To be fearful of the night. 
Or why Matthew Arnold, as he looked at the stars 
by night and the sea by day, could say: 
On my heart your mighty charm renew! 
Still, still let me as I gaze upon you, 
Feel my soul becoming vast like you. 
Or why Thomas Curtis Clark in a sonnet called 
“Knowledge” wrote: 
. . . . [ would not scorn their doubt, 
Who press their questions of the how and why. 
But this I know: that from the star-strewn sky 
There comes to me a peace that puts to rout 
All brooding thoughts of dread abiding death. 

All these and many others have learned to look 
on nature and see nothing mean or commonplace 
therein, but rather they behold it full of divine glory. 
God is seen God, as Browning said, “in the star, in 
the stone, in the flesh, in the soul and the clod.”’ 

If we observe aright, nothing is commonplace, 
for the divine glory uses flowers and autumn leaves 
and twinkling stars, and the largess of the harvest, 
by which to express itself. As William G. Tarrant 
put it: 

Jn the fields and in the valleys, 
By the streams we love so well, 

There is greater glory blooming 
Than the tongue of man can tell. 

If in all nature common things are thus glorified, 
what about common men and women? But who said 
that man was common or commonplace? Didn’t the 
psalmist find the glory of God in him when he sang: 

What is man that thou art mindful of him, 

And the son of man that thou visitest him? 

Thou hast made him but little lower than the angels 
And crownest him with glory and honor. 

What did St. Paul mean when he said, “Ye are 
the temple of God, and the spirit of God dwelleth in 
you?” If this be true can man be commonplace? 
Does not one such soul as Jesus arrest our attention 
and make us turn aside to see the marvel of his life? 

And when we do that we see Jesus of Nazareth, 
“a man approved of God,” a man giving evidence of 
the divine glory in him, pointing to other men and 
saying, “Ye are the salt of the earth; ye are the light 
of the world.” To Jesus no man or woman was cheap 
or commonplace, for there was the divine glory even 
though temporarily obscured. To the sinful woman 
Jesus said, “Thy sins be forgiven thee; go and sin no 
more.” He makes the father of the prodigal son see 
not anything cheap or low, mean, commonplace, about 
the boy; but everything worth while for a grand wel- 
come home. “Come, kill the fatted calf, give him 
the best there is, for this my son was lost and is found, 
was dead and is alive again.” i 


Or, what glory in a commonplace man like Abra- 
ham Lincoln! Commonplace only because he was of 
the same mental, physical, moral and spiritual at- 
tributes with all men; yet not commonplace, because 
he rose to power and dignity through his sonship to 
God. Out of weakness made strong, out of ignorance 
made wise, out of his humanity witnessing to the 
divine element inherent in all men. 

Other lives than Jesus’ and Lincoln’s have shown 
the divine glory, the presence of that higher in man 
that bears out Jesus’ words, “Ye can be perfect as 
your heavenly father is perfect.’ 

There is a weak, little, commonplace man in 
India to-day who is putting non-violence before war, 
and self-sacrifice before unrighteousness, and winning 
greater victories for his countrymen than if he led 
armies. Mahatma Gandhi is thus again proving 
that man is not commonplace, but resplendent with 
divine glory. 

Or see it in another type of Indian, one of our 
Western Cheyennes. He was the laziest and most in- 
tractable of all the Cheyennes at the reservation. Yet 
when the agent’s little daughter fell ill, and the father 
dared not leave her to go the sixty miles to fetch the 
doctor or to get medicine, this handsome young In- 
dian said to the agent, “Give me paper to white man’s 
doctor; I go.” Surprised and rather doubtful of the 
offer, the agent did so, and the next morning at six 
the man was back at the agent’s door, smoking a cig- 
arette, with the medicine in his hand. Later the 
agent told Hamlin Garland, who tells this in his ““Com- 
panions of the Trail,” ‘“That young fellow had ridden 
over one hundred miles in twelve hours, and mostly 
in the dark.” 

No, nothing commonplace in nature or in man, 
if you will look for and observe the divine glory. 

But we are so engrossed with our daily affairs, 
home and business problems, national and world- 
wide conditions, or so content to satisfy our soul’s 
longings with such weak attainments as money, 
pleasure, sport, speeding round in high-powered cars 
or airplanes, that we are heedless of the divine glory 
all about us, and even in us. We think of men and 
women as ordinary, commonplace, when in reality 
they are marvels of divine power, light, love and grace. 

It often happens that people keep this diviner 
side out of sight, that they live without letting their 
diviner nature have its opportunity. But were we 
true to our real nature, the glory of God would be there, 
and only the lack of proper observation on the part 
of others would prevent its being seen. 

From Emerson we should learn that 


Not unrelated, unaffied, 
But to each thought and thing allied, 
Is perfect Nature’s every part, 
Rooted in the Mighty Heart. 

Ser STOR 


On all sides God surrounds you, staring out upon you from the 
mountains and from the face of the rocks, and of men, and 
of animals. 

Will you rush past forever insensate and blindfold—hurrying 
breathless from one unfinished task to another, and to 
catch your ever departing trains—as if you were a very Cain 
flying from His face? 

Edward Carpenter. 
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Religion Minus God and Immortality 


Marion D. Shutter 


If ye fulfil the royal law according to the Scripture, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, ye do well. 
James 2:8. 


ments in the name of religion to-day which 
do not venture into the unseen, but which 
mx} confine themselves to what is immediately at 
hand. They endeavor to keep the best spiritual 
values of religion, while discarding the accepted the- 
ological interpretations of the universe. They indulge 
in no illusions. They confine themselves to tangible 
facts. Beyond the circle of the earth they do not stray. 
They do not build upon the clouds. Men, they tell us, 
have simply fooled and coddled themselves, “‘by sup- 
posing that God is good, that He cares for them, and 
that heaven lies ahead.” As one has put it, ‘“‘the 
universe cares no more for us than the climate does for 
‘the pine-tree.”’ 

When one considers the number of things that we 
have been told must be accepted on pain of future woe, 
the grotesque creeds, the absurd theories—this atti- 
tude does not seem so unreasonable. There is much to 
be said for it that deserves our consideration. 

The principles which assemble themselves under 
the general theme of Humanism, are as follows: (1) 
That human life, here and now, is of supreme worth. 
The question of the future is not raised. It is recom- 
mended that the word “immortality” be dropped. 
(2) That human experience must be subjected to 
scientific investigation and is not to be assumed to be 
divine until so proved. The word ‘God” should also 
be dropped. (8) That the object of our endeavors 
should be to enrich human life and experience to the 
utmost capacity of man and the utmost limit of his 
conditions. 

There is nothing in these principles to which I 
object except the proposal to drop the words “‘im- 
mortality” and ‘God” and thus confine the whole 
story to the world that now is. I accept the principles, 
I believe in them; but I believe more, I go farther. I 
can not stop here. I am not only willing to pray for 
an increase of my own faith in these principles, but 
also for an enlargement of the faith of others to take 
in something more than they now recognize. There 
is nothing in the principles themselves incompatible 
with a belief -in a spiritual universe, in something or 
Some One, infinite, unlimited, with attributes akin to 
our own personality. Solid as are these principles 
as foundations, the shaft of life seems broken and 
incomplete, if it does not project itself above the mists 
and clouds of time. Let us look at these statements a 
little more closely. 

1. I believe that human life is of supreme worth, 
but I can not stop here, No one really can stop here. 

Two things we want to know: (1) How human life 
has come, and (2) how it has come to be of supreme 
worth. We can conceive of only two ways in which 
these questions can be answered: First, either human 
personality has developed through chance variations, 
without plan or purpose or direction; or, second, it 
was developed through the operation of a creative, 


directive, cosmic intelligence. I have no controversy 
with any one who takes the first of these alternatives. 
He must follow his own light, he must use his own 
reason, he must respect his own logic. To use the 
words of Dr. Fosdick, “One even rejoices that men 
and women who are unable to believe in God can yet 
believe in the good life and courageously undertake to 
live it.’ But I insist that it is not irrational for me 
or for any one else to take the second alternative— 
that human personality was developed through a 
creative and directive intelligence. 

Like comes from like. From the nature of the 
effect, we divine the nature of the cause. The glory 
of man is his mind; was it produced by a mindless 
universe? Did love come from lovelessness? Did 
the passion for righteousness and justice come from 
granite indifference? Did the power to plan, to form 
ideals, to work towards a purpose, come out of chance 
and accident? I believe in the supreme worth of 
human life, because I believe that it came from a 
larger life, because I believe that it has developed un- 
der divine guidance, because I believe that the whole 
effort of nature and of the power behind nature was to 
produce it and to embody it in a being who should 
justify and crown the age-long process! 

But the psychologist insists that “Religion is not 
a revelation of God. It isa revelation of man.” It is 
the projection against the dark screen of the unknown 
of his own unfulfilled desires and ideals. The good- 
ness of God is born of what man wants and wants 
to be. It is a human creation. Very good. We still 
ask, “Whence the desires, whence the ideals, whence 
the feeble goodness that projects the divine goodness 
upon the vast screen of the unknown?” If religion is 
a revelation of man, it is because it was first a revela- 
tion of God. If it is the human love reflected on the 
screen, it is because that love was first reflected from 
the skies. 

2. Let us take the second: That human ex- 
perience must be subject to scientific investigation, 
which may resolve it into a problem in mechanics 
and throw out every element which is supposed to be 
divine. The stirrings within us which we take to be 
from God, the emotions of rapture and joy—these 
may be mere illusions instead of man’s deepest insight 
into reality. 

(1) It is a singular circumstance that, at a time 
when the psychologists—who are supposed to deal 
with mind—are coming to the conclusion that every- 
thing resolves itself into some sensation of the body, 
produced by material stimulus, the scientists—who 
are supposed to deal with matter—are working through 
it to something they are compelled to call spiritual. 
I have several times heard a distinguished scientific 
man declare that the materialism of twenty-five years 
ago is no longer accepted. It is dead in scientific 
circles. “We do not know,” he said, “what we are 
coming to; we are only on the edge of our discoveries 
about the nature of matter. The atom is no longer 
final. We have resolved it into electrons, which seem 
to be a form of force and energy. We can not yet 
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speak with certainty, but we seem to be coming to 
something divine which fills the universe.” 

(2) So we say, “Investigate, but do not make 
the investigation too narrow and dogmatic.”’ Do not 
be too certain that your analysis explains everything. 
You may take a tear-drop and reduce it to its elements, 
but know nothing of the emotion which started it. 
You may deny that there was any emotion. You 
may call the experiences of the soul nothing but physi- 
cal sensations. You may reduce the human life, 
which you so greatly profess to value, to a dead and 
monotonous level of mechanistic processes, over which 
broods no spirit of God. But the soul itself protests. 

More than once I have talked with men upon those 
deeper issues which they only mention away from 
the crowd and when all superficial questions are laid 
aside. One described to me, once, a bitter experience, 
a night of agony when the life of one he loved hung 
trembling in the balance. He said, ‘There are times 
when a man feels all around for something to lean on 
—he does not know what—but he knows that he 
needs help and must haveit.” And he getsit. It is 
an experience that has come to the greatest souls, 
not only to the small ones—that they touched in their 
most profound and real moments a Spirit or Personal- 
ity (call it what you will), of cosmic significance; that, 
in times of fearful moral crisis, they sought and found 
something in the universe that gave them support! 
We exclaim with Browning, 


God, Thou art love; 
I build my faith on that. 


3. The third of these principles is that the ob- 
ject of our endeavors should be to enrich human life 
and experience to the utmost capacity of man and 
the utmost limit of his conditions. 

Again I record my indorsement. But how is life 
to be enriched? How is character to be builded? 
How is man’s whole nature to be developed? Will 
you tell me what the great influences have been that 
thus far have wrought for these ends? 

(1) Whence have come the humanities in society? 
From religion. The hospitals and settlements and 
“homes” of Minneapolis originated in the churches. 
Who have been the great prophets of civilization? 
Men who feared God, who believed in conscience, who 
preached responsibility, who drove the moral law into 
the hearts of humanity. Whence have come the 
elements that have beautified life? From religion. 
Architecture found its inspiration in building temples 
of worship; painting found its subjects in sacred his- 
tory; music caught its notes from the morning stars 
when they sang together and all the sons of God shout- 
ed for joy; religion is woven into the warp and woof 
of literature. And Nature? A professed disheliever 
in God stood on the top of a hill under the golden 
sunshine, looking out upon the beauty of woods, lakes 
and rivers, farms and villages nestling in the valley and 
upon the hillsides, under the dome of the blue sky 
with its fleecy clouds. With deep emotion he ex- 
claimed, “(How much there is to be thankful for!” 
“Thankful to whom?” asked his friend. To whom, 
if not to Him of whom the Psalmist exclaimed, “The 
heavens declare the glory of God and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” What have proved the 


most powerful agents in building character and enrich- 
ing life? The idea of God and faith in the validity of 
religious experience. 

(2) Now it is proposed, in the interests of a 
larger and richer life, to take these things away. It is 
proposed to get on without religion, to banish God, to 
plunge the hope of immortality into the abyss. It 
is like proposing to increase the light by abolishing 
the sun, to water the earth by drying up the streams 
and fountains, to cultivate flowers by turning the gar- 
dens into a desert. Drop the words God and immor- 
tality! Have you ever thought what it would mean 
to get on without them? Would life be richer if you 
never heard the word God? If you never saw it on 
the printed page? If no one ever again breathed it in 
prayer? If every temple fell into decay because He 
no longer existed to be worshiped? Would life be 
happier and better if the word “immortality” and all 
that we have associated with it went “glimmering 
down the dream of things that were?” If men be- 
lieved that when this earthly pageant is ended, night 
and nothingness close in forever? 

4. I donot forget the long history of fanaticism 
and delusion, the fantastic beliefs, the absurd and cruel 
doctrines that have prevailed in religion, the ‘““damned 
error that some sober brow graces and adorns with a 
text;” but I believe that, though “jangled, out of tune” 
and harsh, the “‘sweet bells’ do yet utter their music. 

(1) Itis our duty to discard the false and hysterical 
and to live the great and central and serene truths. 
We must demonstrate that, in our lives and characters 
and in those of the people to whom we minister, there 
is a reasonable idea of God and a genuine religious 
experience. “‘Men believe a thing,” says Spinoza, 
“when they behave as if it were true.” There is no 
other test! The child in Sunday school was asked for 
the Golden Text, “I keep under my body;’” but she 
could not remember the exact words and at last gave 
it forth in stronger phrase, I think, than the apostle’s, 
“Keep the soul on top!” And that seems the sum of 
human duty. 

(2) In all that I have tried to say I have laid the 
emphasis upon the great things. Let us learn to 
distinguish between these and the “foolish question- 
ings” associated with them. Let us try to think 
clearly. “The attempt,” says Santayana, “to speak 
without any particular language, is not more hope- 
less than the attempt to have a religion which shall 
be no particular religion.”” The whole purpose of our 
Liberal Movement is to teach the world—and inci- 
dentally ourselves—that it is possible to be religious 
without being fearful and superstitious; that it is 
possible to be in earnest without being fanatical; 
that it is possible to believe in God as a sp_rit without 
the incubus of a magnified man; that it is possible to 
believe in Christ without the prevailing theories and 
speculations about his person and the method of his 
advent; that it is possible to believe in immortality 
without its fantastic heavens or its hideous hells; 
and that without presuming to find out the Almighty 
unto perfection, we may yet believe that our 


Feeble hands and helpless 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


LXXI. 


A Convention in Western New York 


Johannes 


m=q/N' these pages I have written many things favor- 
able to the hill country of eastern New York. 
I retract none of them, but I come now to in- 
terpret the beauty of the level or rolling land 
in western New York. Like Illinois, it is the country 
of the far horizon and the infinite tender sky. But 
where Illinois has corn, this land has fruit. It is one 
of the great fruit belts of the United States. 

Coming from a convention in Illinois, I paused for 
a few hours of quiet and peace in Chicago. There is 
the solitude of a lonely mountain top and there is the 
solitude of a great metropolis. That night I rested in 
the solitude of the crowd. 

Coming from Chicago, I had a morning in Ni- 
agara Falls, of which I shall write next week. It 
was hard to get away from Niagara Falls, for two 
reasons: I did not want to leave, and when I had to 
leave I couldn’t. In other words, I got off the main 
line on to a branch—off one of the best lines of a 
a great railroad company and on to one of its worst-—— 
off the Michigan Central of the New York Central 
Lines and on to the Falls Road. 

There are only two trains a day from Suspension 
Bridge to Middleport, and on Monday, the day that 
I was traveling, the train I had to take always runs 
“extra’”’ instead of on schedule. Extra meant waiting 
at Suspension Bridge for a Michigan Central train 
until past the time that we were due in Middleport. 
But I had my movable office with me and passed the 
time happily. 

To go to Middleport from Suspension Bridge one 
has to go through Lockport and Gasport, and when 
he goes on from Middleport to Rochester he passes 
through Brockport and Spencerport. All of these 
ports are reminiscent of the early days on the Erie 
Canal when places like Middleport got their supplies 
by the canal, and when passengers arrived on the 
packet boats that traversed the canal. Now most of 
the supplies come by freight trains and truck and 
most of the passengers come by their own motor cars, 
or by buses, or occasionally, as I came, by Number 134 
running extra and carrying a lot of express. Number 
134 picked up among other things tens of thousands 
of cut roses which were neatly packed in boxes and 
shoved into a refrigerator car. 

_ The train ran past miles and miles of orchards. 
They were not like my orchards, composed of gnarled, 
crooked, storm-beaten old veterans of trees, but they 
were orchards of young, vigorous trees, under which 
the soil was cultivated as carefully as if they had been 
corn, and which had been sprayed once, twice, thrice, 
at the time when worms get in their deadly work. So 
the apples were smooth, round, fair, marketable, not 
the kind that have to be left for the pheasants and deer 
to eat in the dead of winter. 

On this Monday, October third, the apples were 
still on the trees, red and beautiful in the dark green 
leaves. There were few green or yellow apples. They 
are raised, to be sure, but the red apples go the best 


in the market. The Rhode Island greening, the fall 
pippin, are left these days for the connoisseur who 
loves their distinctive flavor. It is the day of the 
MacIntosh red and the wine-sap. In this age of red 
apples the old Baldwin and northern spy hold their 
own because of sterling qualities and distinction in 
addition to their red color. 

Being a fruit and market garden country, the 
industries are those that grow out of that business. 
The plant actively working at Middleport when we 
arrived was a canning factory saving the tomatoes. 
The larger plant doing comparatively little these days 
was said to be the largest manufacturer we have of 
spraying machines, and sprays, and the other things 
needed by the nurseryman. 

When I landed at Middleport in the middle of the 
afternoon, I was the only passenger to descend from 
the train, and except for the station agent I was alone 
in the world. There were no taxicabs or motor ve- 
hicles of any kind. There were no signs of life. An 
automobile rattled over a crossing a block away and 
was gone. A woman came out of a little frame house 
near by and walked up the street over fallen maple 
leaves. There were no bands, no fire or police depart- 
ments, no citizens’ committees, no porters, to meet 
“distinguished” guests from abroad. I was in a 
village, not a city, with a population of 1,500 people. 
not a million, and with the atmosphere of a village, 
But the guest from abroad was one who knows villages. 
and loves them. 

Across the street was a little wooden hotel, and I 
went there because I had three bags that I did not wish 
to carry far. It was a lucky choice. The hotel was 
not listed in the Convention bulletin. In fact it was 
not listed with the entertainment committee. Mid- 
dleport was prepared to open its lovely homes and 
give lodging and breakfast for $1.25 a day. Half a 
dozen people were ready to take me in for nothing. 
But I stumbled into the little hotel, where the radio 
was uttering loud unintelligible sounds. The Repub- 
lican state convention was in session in Buffalo and the 
Democratic state convention was in session in Aj- 
bany, so I took the unintelligible sounds as a matter 
of course. A man sitting around gave me a little 
room for a dollar. I learned afterward that it was 
cailed Jimmy’s room, for there “Jimmy” had lived a 
long time while these good people were helping him to 
get well. I found tables set in the dining room for 
twenty-four, and was told that the workmen at a 
florist’s were coming for a turkey dinner. 

There was no highbrow clerk to withhold in- 
formation. The mistress of the place came from the 
kitchen in person, and she told me that I could come 
to the kitchen in the morning and call her and she 
would get me my coffee at once. 

I took advantage of her offer on the last morning 
that I was there by bringing the Ulrichs of Cortland, 
Professor MacLean and Lalone in for a snack an hour 
and a half ahead of their breakfast time. My own 
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two breakfasts and the meals for my guests ran up to 
a total food bill for me of only $1.50. No, there was 
nothing avaricious about Middleport. 

When I got oriented I discovered that Middle- 
port was charming, with hundreds of silver maple 
trees lining the streets, detached houses, lawns, and 
a miniature common across which the Universalist 
church looks to the Methodist and the Catholic 
cburches a block away. Through it the barge canal, 
successor to Clinton’s big ditch, passes. Through it 
pass also great through motor roads. Its inhabitants 
can jump into their motor cars and in an hour or a 
little more be in either Rochester or Buffalo. ‘“‘It’s 
close enough,” said one citizen. ‘We can get all the 
city we can stand in short order. Life is more nor- 
mal here.’”’ Residence in Middleport does seem to 
give them an almost ideal combination of rural beauty 
and city opportunity. . 

On the edge of the village I picked teasels for a 
lady from Carthage who had looked far and wide for 
some to put in a winter bouquet. In several places 
when out walking I had to mind my step lest I stumble 
over luscious pears or plums on the sidewalk or in 
the street. In the gardens of Middleport I saw more 
quinees that I had ever seen in one village before in 
my life. On the tow-path I was soon in the midst of 
purple asters and goldenrod. 

One of the largest industries in the village is that 
of a florist, who started humbly with a little market 
garden, but who now has a dozen or score of large 
greenhouses and also flower stores in two _ places. 
His gladioli were a beautiful sight. 

The Universalist church in Middleport consid- 
ered as a structure is dignified, beautiful, in a com- 
manding situation, and buttressed by a parish house 
and pastor’s house. Mr. Blauvelt, now in Rochester, 
led in the movement for the new parish house, and he 
and the committee saw to it that it was constructed 
without marring the impressive exterior of the church 
itself. Mr. and Mrs. Evans, the present occupants of 
the ‘“‘manse,’’ were the hosts of the Convention, and 
did their part nobly. 

To Middleport there came city ministers and 
village ministers, many accompanied by their wives, 
delegates of the Mission Circles and of the Aid So- 
cieties, for their meetings, and church school workers. 
Back of everything, with unfailing good nature and 
clear, directing mind, was the State Superintendent, 
Dr. Leining. 

I was present on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, attended the earlier meetings and saw the stage 
set, but was whisked off on the “Falls Road” to 
Rochester and Boston before the main performance. 
I heard, however, the things favorable and unfavor- 
able which were bound to come up—the thousands of 
dollars worth of bonds held as an endowment which 
are not paying interest, the churches closed and sold, 
the ministers: out of a job, the ministers anxious to 
move. One of the younger ministers at the banquet, 
it is said, severely castigated Universalists for boasting 
of a great growth in endowment which he said came 
mainly from the sale of churches now gone out of 
business. On the other hand there were the churches 
not sold, the ministers not out of a job, the real prog- 
ress that was reported by both officials and pastors. 


Of Dr. Swift’s beautiful occasional sermon we shall 
have a report through Dr. Leining. What Mr. 
Blauvelt said at the banquet about the new battle 
front of Universalism will appear later. 

One impressive thing about the Convention was 
the showing made by St. Lawrence University. Every: 
member of the faculty of the Theological School of 
St. Lawrence was there and a good part of the stu- 
dents, who got free passage in the motor cars of their 
teachers. I liked these students. They will be 
heard from. 

The ministers held their all day meeting in the 
little country church at Ridgway, three miles north 
of the thriving town of Medina and seven miles from 
Middleport. This, too, is a part, and a mighty good 
part, of Evans’ parish. At Ridgeway, while the long 
deferred rain began to fall softly, the ministers talked 
of many things, as is their wont. There must have 
been twenty or thirty of them. Lalone led one dis- 
cussion on “The Problem of Adult Education as It 
Faces Me,” and John Brush, formerly in the ministry, 
now in business, led another discussion on “If I Were 
an Active Minister To-day,” Dean Atwood presiding. 
Neither thought that he got anywhere, but I am not 
so sure of it. 

Stanard Dow Butler and Horace Westwood were 
on for the afternoon, but I had to miss them. West- 
wood was full of his subject and it flowed into all of 
his interesting conversation. It was “‘Liberal Evan- 
gelism.” He has the signed promise of a group of 
ministers in the Unitarian and Universalist churches 
to go out and conduct preaching missions this winter. 
If ten per cent of them get only a little of Westwood’s 
zeal we may have great results. Butler may have 
repeated the address he gave at the opening of the 
Theological School in Canton, on “The Challenge of 
the Liberal To-day.”’ From all accounts that address 
made a deeper impression in Canton than anything 
heard there in many a day. To make these old ser- 
mon-soaked professors as wildly enthusiastic as they 
seemed to be about Butler was something of a 
feat. 

I did not miss the lunch that the ladies of Ridg- 
way served in the vestry or the talk that went with it. 
It was one of the best things of convention week. 

Dr. MacLean of St. Lawrence, Beatrice Morris of 
Rochester and Harriet Yates of Boston, were there 
for the Sunday School Association. David Rhys 
Williams of Rochester was the speaker for the big night 
meeting, and talked on “Communism and Religion.” 
He showed how the Soviets are kicking all religion out 
of the door and yet creating a vital religion. 

The General Sunday School Association under 
Miss Andrews and Miss Yates is concentrating its 
effort on the task of making small schools good schools. 
Miss Yates went to Middleport from Vermont, where 
she drove 1,300 miles, visiting every school in the state. 
Continually she is declaring that our plans of or- 
ganization must include the one-room school. Her 
addresses at this Convention brought that out. That 
she does not ignore the ideal one saw clearly when he 
heard her admirable discussion of ‘Music in the Church 
School.” 

MacLean did not think he had accomplished much 
by his two hour conference on “The Teaching Work 
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of the Church,” but he at least accomplished this: 
Some people who had not the remotest idea what he 
was driving at when he began, asked intelligent 
questions before he got through. 

MacLean thinks we must make every person in 
the church aware of the fact that he or she is a part 
of the teaching machinery of the church. The more 
important a person is in a community the more boys 
and girls take their cue from him. He believes also 
that the organized teaching force of the church fails 
dismally by not using specialists in the congregation, 
or men with interesting hobbies, who would gladly 
give service of a limited term and be delighted to be 
asked. A greater number of people can be educated, 
he insists, to think of the church as more than a place 
where they pay money or hear some one preach. 

There was an interesting banquet for the church 
school people the night of their arrival, with 200 pres- 
ent—a good part of them Middleport folks. Blauvelt 
was the song leader, Brush the toastmaster, several 
of us the extempore speakers, and a Buffalo man the 
main speaker, on “International Peace.” Nothing 
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dragged. Gustav Ulrich, the retiring president, had 
seen to that. The new president, Cartright of 
Rochester, made a good impression. 

The conventions all were small. ‘The only place 
where we can get big State Conventions,” said many 
of the delegates, “‘is Syracuse. We can have village 
conventions every other year, but on the alternate 
year we need the thrill of numbers that we get in the 
big cities.” 

There is something to that, but I like the little 
convention in the small towns best. No convention 
is very restful, especially if one is charged with re- 
sponsibility, but the opportunity to go out and pick 
daisies helps. . 

The State Convention was the 107th of its his- 
tory. Skeels of Herkimer, once General Secretary, 
now state president, presided. Reamon, the successor 
of Betts at Syracuse, made his first appearance. Baner 
came on from Ohio as one of the speakers. 

So far as I could judge, I should say that it was 
not an optimistic convention and it was not pessimistic. 
It was determined. 


Universalism and Other Things in Vermont 
Harriet G. Yates 


me HIRTEEN hundred and ten miles, eighteen 
days and twenty-six parishes touched, is the 
record of facts contained in the following 
Mr} article. But facts do not tell the whole 
story. That involves folks, feelings, impressions, ex- 
pressions, influences, loyalties, ideas right and ideas 
wrong. All these came to us as we traveled the broad 
ways and the narrow ways of Vermont. 

At the request of the members of the Board of 
the Vermont and Quebec Church School Association, 
the Field Supervisor of the General Sunday School 
Association recently journeyed on a field trip into 
Vermont, touching as many parishes as were willing 
to have her, and some one or two which were not. 
The trip was planned entirely by the president of the 
State Association, Arthur Whitney. It was splendidly 
done, and was no small task, especially for one other- 
wise gainfully employed, as is Mr. Whitney. 

We were warned in advance and in detail that all 
Vermont parishes were not interested, that certain 
ministers had said positively that they did not wish to 
have outside persons bothering about their parishes. 
And the statement had been made before a large 
gathering that field workers closed schools, and places 
of entertainment could be not secured for them. 

These were not facts, to be sure, but they had 
been spread broadcast—and we were warned. Oh, yes, 
we were warned! 

But the invitation to make the trip was accepted 
and the Field Worker from Headquarters suggested 
that Margaret Bolles, director in the United Church 
at Bellows Falls, and a member of the State Board, 
accompany her. Steady driving for two and a half 
weeks is much pleasanter if one has company. Then, 
too, a member of the state family would most certainly 
be welcome, even though an “outsider” brought up in 
the rear. 

From Boston to Northfield, Mass., on Sunday 


the eleventh, brought me close to the Vermont border 
for an early morning start. Clifford Stetson’s mother 
at Jacksonville had sent word that I would be most 
welcome for lunch, so that was planned for the first 
stop. Over washboard roads, through detours and 
up and down mountain sides, the Chevie and I came 
eventually to Jacksonville. We passed the white 
church as we headed for the post-office to inquire for 
the Stetson home. Most cordial was the welcome, 
stranger though I was. A nice hot lunch, then a 
detailed talk about conditions there in Jacksonville. 
Only one church in town, and that closed since the 
death of Mr. Morton. No church school for about 
a year. And only a meager handful seemed to care 
about it. What does it promise for the future if the 
so-called intelligent people of a community are abso- 
lutely indifferent to the spiritual needs? A few were 
frankly troubled. Parents were not concerned if 
there was no program of instruction. Leading citi- 
zens headed the procession out of town on Sunday 
mornings. 

I called on one of the.most interested and active 
parishioners, Mrs. Minerva Reid. She has all she can 
handle now, but she believes in the need for the church 
and will add a Sunday school class to her already full 
schedule if it can be worked out. I suggested that 
she have some of the children meet with her in her 
home, if the near-sighted parish members rebelled at 
heating the chureh for “the children.’ I found the 
former superintendent working on the road construc- 
tion gang, so sat on a curbing and talked with him. 
Loyal and persevering, yes, but in need of initiative 
and better health. Some one with vision and under- 
standing and push is needed to start the ball rolling. 
This he was quite willing to admit. Who knows— 


perhaps some flourishing school somewhere will act as 


Big Brother to Jacksonville, provide encouragement, 
a little equipment, and perhaps some supervision! 
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Materials were left, enough to carry a couple of classes 
until January, if hope can be revived. 

Over the Molly Stark Trail from Wilmington to 
Brattleboro revealed sunlit hills and valleys. In 
their September gowns they were beautiful. Through 
great gaps in the trees, from hilltops, I looked off to 
sudden vistas, and then immediately had to concern 
myself with curves, and steep grades, and gears. Poor 
Molly Stark, trekking her way through a great wilder- 
ness. Did she find time to see its loveliness? 

Supper with the new Brattleboro minister and 
his wife in their lovely parsonage home, then to the 
church for an evening meeting. Parents, teachers, 
and older pupils had been invited, and there were 
perhaps fifty in attendance. Since the fall season had 
only begun the day before, we felt that a good group. 
In planning for this meeting, Mr. Whitney had asked 
that the responsibility of the home for the church 
school be stressed, and that co-operation between 
home, school and church be dwelt upon. It was a 
wise choice. Since we have separated church from 
state, the tendency has been to build walls between 
the two. They are very much related, and in my half 
hour talk I tried to show how and where. A musical 
program by various classes preceded this address, and 
refreshments were served by the young folks following 
it. Informally the parents and teachers mingled for 
a while, then the teachers gathered for specific help 
in their own class or departmental problems. We 
reached the church at 7.25, but when Mr. Whitney 
locked the parish house door behind us the hands of 
the clock pointed to 11.20. A long evening, but 
every moment filled with worth-while discussion, which 
continued after the living room of the parsonage was 
reached, and on into the wee small hours. 

Off the next noon for Bellows Falls with a stop- 
over at West Chesterfield, N. H., across the river, 
where Emma Hutchins, the faithful superintendent, 
keeps the parish together through thick and thin. 
She always makes me welcome in her farm home, and 
I am always glad to stop there. She is doing real 
things for her young folks. I hope they appreciate 
them and her. 

Following the bends of the Connecticut River, | 
came eventually to Bellows Falls, and the home of 
Judge Bolles. Margaret greeted me with the state- 
ment that she and her teachers had planned a picnic 
supper in an apple orchard topping a high hill over- 
looking the river. We piled folks and food in the 
cars, and were off immediately. 

It was a beauty spot. As the embers of the fire 
burned low, and the last marshmallow had been toast- 
ed, a great orange moon appeared above the black 
pine trees. Lights in the town below us twinkled out 
their friendly greeting. We were to discuss “worship 
together, and what an atmosphere we had for it! 
Here in God’s great out-of-doors, here among the 
loveliness He shares with us, we considered the meaning 
of worship, how we might make it real to boys and 
girls and young folks; how essential it is for teachers to 
worship themselves before they can hope to make it 
meaningful for their pupils. 

And here in her own home town we spoke of 
Georgene Bowen. She seemed very close, for a letter 
from her awaited me at Margaret’s, and Vermont has 


played a great part in sharing Universalism with 
Japan. Clifford Stetson’s home in Jacksonville was 
alive with his Japanese associations. Here in Bel- 
lows Falls, Georgene’s brother-in-law is superintend- 
ent of the church school. And within the next two 
days we were to visit Stockbridge, home of Julius 
Blackmer, chief contributor in the founding of the 
Blackmer Home. Yes, Vermont has done good work 
for Japan in the past. She must not fail her sons 
and daughters now. 

After a visit to the two churches shared by the 
Bellows Falls parish, we started off the next noon for 
Chester, by way of Springfield. I have wondered at 
times if Springfield ever felt that it was related to 
Universalism or Universalist organizations in any way. 
The little record cards which all headquarters offices 
have on file, do not bear out the idea of much rela- 
tionship. There is a certain value in being a com- 
munity church, but is there not a greater value in 
sharing, and bearing, and being decidedly a part of 
the larger organization whose name we bear? 

We called at the home of the superintendent, 
knowing that if he was numbered among the em- 
ployed we should not find him. He was not there, 
but his wife said he planned to call at the church about 
four, and if we cared to go back there and wait, he 
would soon appear. We decided to do that, in the 
meantime hunting up the minister. We tried his 
law office first, but he was not there. We searched 
out his home, but likewise no one there. We left 
our cards. We were sorry they had not wanted us, 
but felt it only courteous to call while passing through 
the town. Back at the church we waited only a few 
moments before a man answering the description of 
the superintendent entered. We followed him. He 
was surprised that we had stopped, but most cordial: 
We had a long chat, covering attendance, equipment, 
texts, goals, responsibilities, loyalties, ete. We found 
him a good leader, interesting and interested. We 
were glad we had met him. He asked us to come 
again. Loath to leave the town without meeting 
the minister, we drove up to the parsonage again. 
Lights in the dining room—the family had returned. 
We rang the bell, introduced ourselves, and were in- 
vited in. It was dinner time, so we remained only 
long enough to tender our greetings, then on our way. 

Chester was reached about seven o’clock—and a 
telephone message to the superintendent informed us 
that we were to stay overnight at ‘“Shadyrest’’ and 
supper was waiting for us there. At 7.45 Mr. Rich- 
ardson called for us and took us to his sister’s home, 
where the teaching staff of the school had gathered. 

Only a small group, to be sure, but a finer one we 
have yet to meet. Teachers of mature years, but 
young minds, eager to know what other materials and 
methods were available besides those they had been 
using. We were keenly appreciative of the fact that 
the man who supplies the Chester pulpit each Sun- 
day, and who teaches in Keene, N. H., high school, 
had taken time to drive up from Bellows Falls for 
this gathering, even though he had to start from his 
home at 6.30 the next morning as usual. That is 
co-operation—from a layman-preacher. There are 
preachers and preachers! 

The next morning we drove down the street, lined 
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with unusual stone houses, to see the little stone 
church where our people worship. Like most rural 
churches, it was built for preaching, not for teaching, 
but somehow teachers manage to carry on. 

Felchville, Hartland and Woodstock were on the 
itinerary for the day, en route to Rutland. The road 
to Felchville lay through Cavendish, that little town 
where we have a mostly-closed church. <A section of 
the main street was washed away in the flood of 1927, 
and the marks of that experience are still visible. 
Margaret, who has lived in Vermont all her life, knows 
much more about some of these places than I do, 
especially what one should not miss seeing. This 
morning she remarked that we ought to visit Caven- 
dish Gorge. I consulted the blue stars on my road 
map, then my watch, and decided we could allow half 
an hour to see the Gorge, and still reach Felchviile 
before lunch. But I had not reckoned on the unseen 
and unnoticed! We turned off the main road and 
under the railroad trestle. After trying two narrow 
lanes which led to nowhere, we inquired the way. It 
was the other way, the only road we hadn’t attempted, 
and moved sharply down hill. But we got there, and 
following it came eventually to the pasture-land where 
Margaret said the road ended. From there we were 
to walk. The pasture was full of rocks, but I thought 
I steered clear of them very nicely until, as the car 
rolled to a standstill, I realized that the appendages 
which hang down underneath a car seemed to be nest- 
ling comfortably on something quite hard and im- 
movable. We tried going forward, but without 
success. We tried backing, but they only dug in 
deeper. Margaret’s attempt to bolster up the rear 
right wheel with rocks only drew a wreath of smoke 
as themotor warmed up. Sowe left it to cool off and 
went in search of the Gorge. It was a sight worth 
seeing—ereat gashes in rock and gravel, healed by 
time, and fringed with verdure. Water filled it, and 
falls and eddies added to its beauty. But we dared 
not stay overlong—the appendages were still nestling. 

No attempts of ours proved successful. Time 
passed. The sun grew warmer. Our appetites were 
enormous. Finally we agreed that our only hope lay 
in the assistance of a man, so Margaret set otf to look 
for one, leaving me to stand guard. Very shortly she 
returned, with a perfectly huge speciman of the male 
of the species in tow. “Lots of folks get stuck there, 
Miss. Some day, if enough tourists get hung up, 
perhaps the town will dig out the rocks.” So saying, 
he lifted upright a huge rafter lying in the field. It 
must have been six inches square, and eight feet long. 
He used it like a crowbar under the back axle. I 
started the motor, and shifted into low. He gave 
a great heave—the rear went skyward, the car jerked 
ahead, the rock was cleared! Simple when you know 
how and have the strength. But why must cars 
have those appendages, I wonder? If they hadn’t 
been there we would have saved a lot of time. 

As it was, we had lunch at the Cavendish Inn, 
after wiping our moist brows and washing our grimy 
hands. 

We were to call on Miss Minnie Fay at Felchville, 
town librarian. For many years she has gathered 
some of the children of the village together for re- 
ligious instruction.. During fall and spring they meet 


in the hall owned by the Universalist church. In the 
winter they gather at her home. Single-handed, at 
seventy-five years of age, she tries to keep Universalism 
alive for the growth of that community. Finances 
are few and far between. So much per Sunday is 
paid to surrounding preachers for a single service, 
but none of them do parish work or help specifically to 
train the young. Somehow or other we lose sight of 
the most important things. With very little money at 
hand, Miss Fay has had to resort to tragically ortho- 
dox material. Undoubtedly she interprets it from 
the light of her liberal understanding, but if it falls 
into the hands of the youngsters themselves it will 
not produce liberals. So we offered a suggestion, and 
left some material to tide her over a few weeks. And 
we bowed to this staunch spirit who, in spite of poor 
health and advancing years, seeks to give youth its 
birthright—a spiritual heritage. We found her, not 
in the library—it was the wrong day for that—but 
in the hall quilting with other women of the com- 
munity. Ata table at the far end of the room three 
women were rebinding small Testaments and Psalms, 
for ‘““Miss Fay’s Sunday school.” In their own way 
they were helping. They had planned on our having 
lunch with them, and we were as disappointed as 
they in having to pass up a home-cooked meal. Had 
we known of it, we would have willingly missed the 
Gorge. 

Our church at Hartland Four Corners has united 
with the Congregational church at Hartland, for the 
good of both groups. Arrangements had been made 
for us to call on Mrs. Howard Flower, wife of the poet, 
as official representative of the united school. But 
knowing that Stanley Spear came from this town, 
I had previously written him for suggestions as to 
whom else we might call upon. He sent us the name 
of Miss Florence Sturtevant, treasurer of the Uni- 
versalist group and a music teacher. She was giving 
a lesson, but greeted us cordially. Mr. Spear had 
written her that we might stop, and she was glad to 
make us welcome. From there to the Flower home, 
with the small Flowers sprinkled about, then on to 
call on Mrs. Elbridge Davis, an active worker who is 
looking forward to the operation of a vacation school 
in that community. We offered a few suggestions, 
talked of ways and means, conditions in the church 
and school, ete. 

We reached Woodstock close to dinner time, but 
still felt it best to call on the minister of our church 
there. They had not seen any need for our coming, 
felt we could do them no good, but we followed the 
idea that it was only right to call on folks in every 
town where we had churches. We wanted to get 
acquainted with them, anyway. 

At 6.20 we telephoned ahead to Rutland, forty 
miles away over the mountain, to see what their 
evening arrangements were. We were disturbed to 
learn that they had planned a supper meeting of 
which we had no knowledge. Of course we couldn’t 
make it, but we told them not to wait for us. We 
would get there as soon as we could. 

Hastily collecting a sandwich apiece, we fairly 
flew over Killington Peak and Pico. Personally I 
don’t care about driving after dark, but in this case it 
had to be done. Eventually we reached Rutland and 
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inquired for the church. Finding a place to park the 
car was no easy job, for both sides of the main thor- 
oughfare were crowded. Entering the vestry door, 
each with a case of books, we were greeted by the act- 
ing minister, Mr. Thorpe, several teachers, and the 
State Superintendent. The school superintendent 
had had to leave to meet another engagement, and 
Mr. Pennoyer had made himself master of ceremonies. 
Without any ado, or explanation of the make-up of 
the group, he rushed:-us to the platform. For ten or 
fifteen minutes I generalized on the objectives of 
church schools, and ways in which we might seek to 
meet them. Not knowing if this was a teacher and 
pupil group, but realizing that high school students 
were in attendance, I hastily tried to cover various 
phases of the work. As I sat down the reins were 
again taken by the State Superintendent, who corrected 
me on several points, then launched into a short ad- 
dress. At its close we had a few hurried and not very 
successful conferences with one or two teachers. To 
have kept folks waiting, to have had a committee 
working on a special supper for the best part of a day, 
and then not to have the guests appear, was not a 
pleasant situation. We offered sincere apologies, 
but we can’t blame any one if they were upset. 

Mrs. Yantis entertained us over night, and we 
were glad to meet her. She was kind enough to make 
us a cup of hot tea and made us feel at home generally. 
It had been a full day, new folks, different needs, 
many miles, and a disappointing climax. We were 
weary. 

Bright and early the next morning we were off 
for Stockbridge. Mrs. J. H. Mussey, our superin- 
tendent there, had sent word that she would be glad 
to have us come for noon dinner. We appreciated her 
invitation more as we realized that tea-rooms, inns, 
and roadside stands were not prevalent in this valley. 
Just as we reached her dooryard “the heavens opened 
and the floods descended.” But we were safe in a 
friendly haven, and thoroughly enjoyed the dinner 
set before us in the rambling old house which the 
Musseys are remodeling. 

As we ate, Mrs. Mussey told us something of 
the Stockbridge church—a Methodist-Universalist 
federation since 1837. She herself came from the 
former side. But it had always been a happy union, 
and there was no distinction between parish members. 
We drove the two miles to the church through a steady 
downpour, wondering whether any one would brave 
this weather. But they did. All but one teacher 
appeared, one having come on horseback, it being 
the only way. They were an interesting group. Not 
being in a position to have contact with other groups, 
having precious little in the way of funds or equip- 
ment, holding some ideas which many of us feel we 
have outgrown, they were valiantly meeting the needs 
of their group. They were eager for our suggestions, 
our criticism. They wanted to read, to know what 
others were doing. Yet lacking these things had not 
kept them from doing the best they could. Their 
preaching arrangement interested us. The agree- 
ment made at the time of the federation requires that 
each party of the federation hold at least seventeen 
preaching services a year, which are held alternately. 
The Methodist committee employs at an annual sal- 


ary the minister from the adjoining town of Pitts- 
field. The Universalists, after having made several 
unsuccessful attempts to find Universalist preachers 
who would come on their Sundays for the little they 
had to offer, finally agreed to have the same Methodist 
preacher serve them. This group pays the preacher 
weekly. Not a real federation, you say? What 
would you have done had it been your church? That’s 
the platform from which to talk mergers. 
(To be continued.) 
* * * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 
Asa M. Bradley 


October 1, 2, 3 and 4, and so far not a killing frost: a record 
for New Hampshire. And the brilliant autumnal tints, changing 
hourly, a constant delight as the cars speeded over the winding 
hill roads toward Concord—neither too hot, nor too cold, just 
right for the 100th anniversary session of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention. 

The State Y. P. C. U. met Saturday and Sunday. I have 
not been present at this gathering for several years. I have 
thought it more advantageous to our young people that I relieve 
one of our younger ministers, so that he could attend. This year 
I went to Portsmouth and Chatterton to Concord. 

When I arrived at Concord, late Sunday afternoon, it was 
all over, virtually, except the shouting—there was plenty of that. 
Being detained in conference, I did not get into the closing meet- 
ing till it was well under way. The retiring president was 
leader. I had thought I knew that young man fairly well, and 
was unprepared for any such display—an utter lack of any sense 
of fitness, and the whole bunch ably co-operating with him. One 
whispered in my ear, “‘Do you get the idea?’”? No. All the idea 
I was getting was that there had been a deplorable slump in 
Y. P. C. U. ideals. Again the voice whispered, ‘They are il- 
lustrating a Young People’s Society which has no interest in the 
church or religion.”” Oh! They weredoing that allright. While 
I was adjusting my mind, the scene changed. Shorey called at- 
tention, gave out a hymn, and immediately there was perfect 
decorum. In that closing half hour we were given an exhibit of 
what a devotional meeting is like with young people who honor 
religion and love their church. The two were sharply con- 
trasted, both well done, but as for me, I choose the latter. 

The officers elected were: President, Howard Daniels, Nash- 
ua; vice-presidents, Mrs. Viola Tibbets, Portsmouth, Gwen 
Shorey, Gorham; secretary, Elizabeth Quint, Dover; treasurer, 
Richard Pratt, Manchester. 

Sunday evening, Oct. 2, at the opening period of the State 
Sunday School Association, the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, 
president, presided. The speaker, the Rev. Hilda Ives from 
Maine, is well known as the apostle of the Larger Parish move- 
ment. 

Monday, Oct. 3, after routine business of the Sunday School 
Association, addresses were given by the Rev. C. P. MacGregor, 
general secretary of the New Hampshire Council of Religious 
Education, and Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle and Dr. George E. Huntley, of our own corps of church 
school specialists. Mrs. Alice M. Stevens of Kingston, for many 
years the secretary, declined further service, and Mrs. Campbell 
of Nashua was elected to the office. Otherwise no change was 
made in the official board. 

On Monday, Oct. 3, at 7.30 p. m., in the absence of the presi- 
dent, Vice-President Arthur H. Britton called the State Conven- 
tion to order, appointed committees, responded to greetings by 
Dr. Grose, and turned the meeting over to the committee on 
religious services. 

Devotions were conducted by the Rey. Clarence B. Etsler, 
Claremont. The Rey. Harriet B. Robinson of Dover preached 
the sermon. The communion service was administered by Dr. 
Arthur W. Grose, the Rev. Frank B. Chatterton and Will E. 
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Roberts serving. The offering for Ministers’ Pensions was then 
taken. 

Tuesday, Oct. 4, President Danforth called to order at 
10 a.m. Reports of secretary-superintendent, treasurer, auditor 
and Fellowship Committee were given. Letters of greeting were 
read from the New Hampshire Unitarian Association and the 
New Hampshire Congregational Conference. Prof. A. S. Cole 
brought the greetings of Crane Theological School, and Mr. Louis 
P. Elkins spoke for the Red Cross. 

From 1 to 3 p. m. occurred the annual session of the Woman’s 
Universalist Missionary Association, Mrs. Kate W. Chase, 
president, presiding. Reports from Mission Circles were given, 
and the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, president of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, gave an address. The session was large- 
ly attended. The official board remains unchanged. 

The State Convention met at 3.30 p.m. Reports of sessions 
committees were given. Election of officers resulted in no change 
in the personnel of the board. President Danforth was elected 
for the seventh consecutive year. A local paper in its report 
said, “The program for the day was not elaborate, and attention 
rather strictly was given to business.” This was true, and there 
was plenty to occupy time and attention. While the New 
Hampshire Convention has suffered no worse than others, still 
the ‘“‘times” are productive of many grave questions of policy. 
Thus far we have been able to carry on without serious curtail- 
ment. 

Mrs. Mary D. Randall of Woodsville was elected an honorary 
life member of the Convention, in accordance with Article 2, 
Section 4, of our Constitution. Beginning back in the 1890’s 
Mrs. Randall was for several years on the Executive Committee. 
She served as secretary to the Conventioa from 1900 to 1905 in- 
clusive; also it appears that she did the secretary’s work another 
year when a different name appears on the official list. In 1930 
she was again elected to the Executive Committee, term to ex- 
pire 1933. 

An encouraging feature was the attendance of representa- 
tives from federated societies in which our people are interested, 
at Alstead, Westmoreland and Winchester, the ministers of all 
three being present. 

At 6.30 the anniversary convention supper was served by 
the women of the church. The music was by the orchestra of 
the Men’s Club. Colonel Danforth was toastmaster. After 
greetings from Dr. Grose, Concord pastor, the speakers were 
Mr. Victor A. Friend and Dr. Roger F. Etz, respectively presi- 
dent and secretary of the General Convention. 

It was a most satisfactory gathering throughout. Our 
Concord people proved themselves ideal hosts. 

* * * 


INDIANA CONVENTION 
Pearl M. Mock 


The eighty-fifth annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana and its auxiliary organizations met in In- 
dianapolis Oct. 7, 8 and 9. 

The weather was ideal and delegates came from far and 
near, but not in as large numbers as usual. However, we have 
never held a convention when good interest and fine, loyal, Chris- 
tian co-operation were more mani‘est. Four officers, five minis- 
ters and twenty-eigl.t lay delegates were in attendance. Reports 
from the churches indicate that interest continues good, and new 
members are being added. 

The Hoosier Universalist was discontinued several months 
ago owing to financial hindrances, but will perhaps be resumed. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz and Miss Susan M. Andrews gave interest- 
ing addresses and much valuable assistance. Mrs. E. R. Moon 
of Indianapolis, a former missionary, gave an interesting account 
of her work in Africa. Dr. David M. Edwards of the Indiana 
Council of International Relations spoke on ‘““The Impending 
Crisis.” 

Dr. Otto Hamilton, Oaklandon, addressed the men’s meet- 
ing, and the occasional sermon was preached by the Rey. Arthur 
McDavitt of Muncie. 


The communion service on Friday evening was in charge of ' 
the Rev. E. J. Unruh, assisted by Dr. Etz, the Rev. Arthur 
McDavitt and the Rev. Sidney R. Esten. The offering for the 
Gunn Ministerial Relief fund amounted to $9.80. 

The banquet was held on Saturday evening, with Theo. F. 
Schlaegel toastmaster. 

Special music was furnished during the meetings by Mrs. 
Vogt, organist of Central Church, Mrs. E. J. Unruh and Mrs. 
Leary, and the Oaklandon young people’s choir. 

The former officers were all re-elected with one exception, 
Mr. Jno. F. Clifford declined to serve longer, as he is leaving In- 
diana. He has the unusual record of having served on the 
Executive Board, either as president or trustee, for twenty-three 
years, and never missed a meeting of the Board in that time. 

Resolutions were adopted thanking Central Church for 
their hospitality; thanking the Rev. E. J. Unruh for the fine ar- 
rangement of the program and expressing appreciation of the 
work of the auditing committee with Claude L. Noel chairman; 
approving of the eighteenth amendment; and expressing sym- 
pathy for the family of Dr. L. L. Ball of Muncie, a member of 
the Fellowship Committee, who died recently; endorsing renewed 
effort to distribute Universalist literature and especially the 
Christian Leader. 

Recommendations were adopted for the continuance of the 
cent-a-day plan for the Delos H. Thompson Home; that the 
Executive Board give consideration to the possibility of continu- 
ing the Hoosier Universalist in abbreviated form; that the 
Executive Board appoint two competent men, who, with the 
treasurer ex officio, shall constitute a finance and investment 
committee for this convention, and that no investment of con- 
vention funds shall be made except by unanimous vote of this 
committee; that the treasurer’s records be audited each year 
preceding the convention, by a competent accountant. 

A committee was appointed to attend to revising and chang- 
ing the by-laws of the convention and report at next annual 
meeting. 

The following officers were elected: President, John W. 
Limbert, Muncie; vice-president, J. B. Brazier, Muncie; secre- 
tary, Pearl M. Mock, Oaklandon; treasurer, Claude L. Noel, 
Indianapolis; trustee, Dr. Otto Hamilton, Oaklandon. Fellow- 
ship Committee: the Rev. Arthur McDavitt, the Rev. E. J. 
Unruh, the Rev. Will G. Dotterer, Forest Wood, Theo. F. 


Schlaegel. Preacher of occasional sermon, the Rev. Will G. 
Dotterer. Place of meeting to be decided by the Executive 
Board. 


* * * 


DEATH OF THE REV. AND MRS. JOHN KIMBALL 


The Rev. John Kimball and the Rey. Olive Kimball, his 
wife, of Williamstown, Vt., met a tragic death Oct. 10, when their 
automobile was struck by a passenger train at South Charles- 
town, N. H. They were on their way to their farm at Alstead, 
N. H. Both Mr. and Mrs. Kimball were Universalist minis- 
ters, but Mr. Kimball had been for ten years pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Williamstown. 

The Barre (i7t.) Times tells the story of the accident as fol- 
lows, under a Bellows Falls date line: 

“The Rey. and Mrs. John Kimball of Williamstown died at 
the Rockingham hospital here shortly after their automobile 
was demolished at a crossing 100 feet south of the Boston & 
Maine railroad station at South Charlestown, N. H., three miles 
north of here, at 1.30 o’clock yesterday afternoon. Mrs. Kim- 
ball died within a few minutes after reaching the hospital and 
her husband died three hours later. 

“The crossing at which the accident occurred is on a branch 
highway leading from route 12 into the village of South Charles- 
town and Alstead. The automobile was headed south. A long 
freight train from Springfield, Mass., to White River Junction 
was passing and the couple had stopped forit. Without noticing 
the passenger train going south, which does not stop at that 
station, the automobile started across the tracks after the freight 
had passed. The passenger train smashed into the automobile, 
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demolishing it. The train stopped, picked up the injured couple 
and rushed them to Bellows Falls. 

“H. J. Edwards of Fair Haven, who was passing on the high- 
way and saw the accident, said that the crossing signal was 
working. The crossing is a new one, made two years ago when 
a new highway was built between the railroad and the Connecti- 
cut river, thus eliminating another crossing and a dangerous 
underpass.” 

John Kimball was born in Hiram, Me., seventy-four years 
ago. He studied for the ministry of the Universalist Church at 
St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. He had held eight 
pastorates prior to going to Williamstown ten years ago the 
present month. In Maine he held pastorates at Orono and Tur- 
ner Center, and while living in the latter place he was superin- 
tendent of schools of the town of Turner. 

He had been a pastor at Leominster, Mass., and at Titus- 
ville, Pa. In New Hampshire he served at Marlboro and Al- 
stead. While in Marlboro Mr. Kimball was sent as town rep- 
resentative to the New Hampshire legislature. 

While serving as pastor in Glover, Vermont, Mr. Kimball 
was also elected as town representative to the legislature at 
Montpelier. Other pastorates in Vermont were at Lyndonville 
and Bethel. He was called to become pastor of the Williams- 
town Congregational church in 1922. He was greatly assisted 
in his pastoral work by Mrs. Kimball, who was also a minister 
but never took a pastorate. 

Mrs. Kimball was sixty-six years of age. Her name was 
Olive M. Bullock, and she was born at Columbia Roads, Pa. 
She was a graduate of the State Teachers’ College at Mansfield, 
pas 

Mr. and Mrs. Kimball leave three children: Mrs. Frank 
Hooper of Mount Vernon, N. H., Mrs. Steven Parker of Clark’s 
Summit, Pa., and Miss Dorothy Kimball of Williamstown; two 
grandchildrea, Mrs. Richard Downs of Williamstown and Wal- 
lace Hooper of Mt. Vernon, and one great-grandchild, Judith 
Downs of Williamstown. Mr. Kimball is also survived by two 
sisters, Rev. Frances Kimball and Miss Helen Kimball, both of 
Bellows Falls. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons pays this tribute to the Kimballs: 

“Through a dozen years and more some of us worked by 
the side of the Kimballs down in Maine. We knew them in an 
understanding way, and we admired them and loved them. Test 
them as one might, here were two who always rang true. 

“There was no false ambition in the hearts of John and Olive 
Kimball. They were moved neither by false pride nor self- 
delusion. They were simple, natural, straightforward, and 
honest. Ecclesiastical robes fitted poorly upon either of them, 
but their souls stirred with the prophet spirit. 

“John Kimball had about him many of the characteristics 
which we associate with tke conception of Abraham Lincoln. 
Tall, angular, he won attention by a quaint style of address which 
carried the truth straight to his listeners. His thought some- 
times came across in picturesque beauty and even the most 
serious matter was lighted with the glow of native humor. 

““A genuine servant of humanity was John Kimball and an 
esteemed helpmate was his wife.” 

* 
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BISHOP SPELLMAN OF BOSTON 


The new Catholic Bishop of Boston, Monsignor Spellman, 
gave an interview to Boston newspaper men on his arrival in 
New York in which he made the following significant statements: 

“T am pleased to return to America because I wish to do my 
little share to try tocommunicate to my American brothers some- 
thing of the sincere respect which I have for things European 
and something also of the sympathy which I have for those 
Europeans who are struggling for life and for peace in exactly 
the same manner as so many of my fellow-countrymen. 

“Being a 100 per cent American, to my mind, does not 
signify that one must believe that we Americans have, or that 
we should have, an exclusive monopoly of righteousness or of in- 
tellectual prowess, or of accomplishment in all departments of 
human activity.” 

To despise or belittle any effort by other nationalities, simply 
because they are not American,is not to be considered Ameri- 
canism, he said, pointing out that he had been “supremely and 
continuously happy’’ during his twelve years’ residence abroad. 
If anything, such an attitude is distinctly un-American, he 
feels. 

While Bishop Spellman could offer no outline of his future 
plans as auxiliary bishop of Boston, whether he would concentrate 
his efforts on any special phase of church endeavor, it was gath- 
ered from his conversation that he will strive to inject his desire 
for world friendship into the school training of the Catholic 
children within the diocese. 

* * * 


THOROUGHBRED 


Dr. Robert Norwood of St. Bartholomew’s, New York, is 
dead, and one of America’s greatest preaching voices is silent. 
We remember him for his sane and lucid tribute to churchmen 
and church people not long ago, saying: 

“I, your minister, say that I find that among the most 
representative citizens of the United States stand the clergy 
and churchgoers. If I had to choose between them and others, 
as much as I love others, God let me have you. I find that in 
this movement is that which we call thoroughbred. I find more 
courage in people to whom the spiritual universe is not a guess 
but a conviction and conclusion, more hardihood than I do 
among others, and when it comes to the clergy—they have more 
actual intellect, more thorough scholarship, more commoa 
sense, more actual hardihood, than any other group of men I 
know in America. : 

“This is true not only of the representative men in our 
leading churches, but if you go through Main Street and the 
small towns, you will find the best informed and the most out- 
standing man in that group will be the pastor. We have had 
too much of this misrepresentation of spiritual values in America, 
and the hour has come for somebody to say a word, and it is 
being said this morning. 

“The ‘fittest’? who have survived in the story of civilization 
have been the people to whom the universe is not material but 
spiritual, to whom the companionship is spiritual, not physical, 
to whom God is eternal and always present.”’ 

We can say Amen to this, and in this connection have 
thought a good many times of President Hoover’s striking ob- 
servation that ‘‘a great nation can’t go along just watching its 
feet.” Religion is the poetry of life believed in——W. W. R. in 


the Lynn Times. 
* * * 


Patriotism, said Dr. Johnson, is the last refuge of scoundrels. 
We like Heywood Broun’s setting of the same tune in answering 
Mayor Walker’s charge that Rabbi Wise and John Haynes 
Holmes, who never killed a German, and even were rather back= 
ward in furthering the killing of Germans, had no right to bring 
charges against two of the Mayor’s appointees, who were “over 
there.” In his column in the Evening World-Telegram, Broun 
says: “It is an ancient rule, and a good one, I believe, that when 
an official wraps himself in the American flag, there is a rip in 
the seat of his trousers.” —The Churchman. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IS GANDHI A GOOD SPORT? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was not one of that “vast majority” (and I don’t believe 
it was very vast) of your readers who considered your editorial 
about Gandhi the worst you ever wrote. On the contrary, I 
considered it very good, but might not have thought of telling 
you so if I had not read Mr. Bradley’s letter. 

Mr. Bradley sees only ‘‘a technical difference between going 
voluntarily to Jerusalem and giving oneself up for crucifixion, 
and sitting down where you are inajail-yard and giving yourself 
up to starvation.” If the starvation was the decree of the 
government, as was the crucifixion, Mr. Bradley would be right 
about it. But there is a great difference between saying to an 
opponent or an oppressor, ‘‘Kill me if you will, I shall never 
yield,” and “If you don’t give me what I want I will kill myself.” 

I can not look upon taking a life as a ‘“‘non-violent”’ act, 
whether the life is one’s own or another’s.. But “not one life 
was lost,’ says Mr. Bradley. That is the point. No one ex- 
pected that Gandhi would starve fo death. When Jesus went to 
Jerusalem he was prepared to die. When Gandhi sat down in 
the jail-yard to starve he did not expect to die. I do not say 
he would not be willing to die for his people, but he felt sure he 
would not be allowed to starve to death at this time. That is 
why it seems fair to accuse him of lack of sportsmanship. 

A. F. 


* ox 


A NINETY YEAR OLD SUBSCRIBER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been a “shut-in” for the past ten years and just 
passed my ninetieth birthday, and am financially at a low ebb; 
but I can not do without your good paper while I can see to read. 
When I am through with it I pass it on to our public library. 

Mrs. A. D. Thomas. 

Morrisville, Vt. 


Fisk 


A STATE PRESIDENT WRITES US 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recent session of the Illinois Universalist State Conven- 
tion was a splendid meeting, and I feel that the Illinois churches 
will be greatly helped because of it, the coming year. 

The Universalist Church must “step on the gas” and work 
out its future. That means hard work, and a lot of it, with men 
and women having the desire, ability, courage and personality to 
carry on such a piece of work. 

We shall be called radical if we do our work properly. 
That has been the history of the church in the past and will, 
doubtless, be its fate in the future. We shall always be in the 
minority, so let us keep our feet on solid ground and not become 
discouraged, but look onward and upward. 

John W. Wineeler. 

Peoria, Ill. 


* * 


THE JAPAN UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our Japanese church representatives have been hard at 
work all summer drafting a constitution for the Japan Universal- 
ist Church, which has never organized before. They have sub- 
mitted it to the Co-operative Board, and there will be a meeting 
soon to consider it. I think it will be adopted and go into effect 
at once, subject to approval of the Church Extension Board. 
You will, of course, have reports later. 

Our hope is that when this gets going and the churches are 
taking more active responsibility for their own management 
and support, there will be more evidence of growth and evangel- 
istic zeal than we have been able to find before. 

There is so much for the Christian gospel to do for the 
people of the East, and we seem to be accomplishing so little, that 
we often get discouraged. What we hear and read of the situa- 


tion of religious work at home is not tremendously cheering, 
either. We have the “bread of life,’ but people will prefer ice- 
cream—or rice. I like rice and ice-cream, too, but I wish they’d 
give bread a trial. 
Clifford R. Stetson. 
Shizuoka, Japan. 


* * 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just received the following bit of information from 
overseas which will be interesting especially to members of the 
Y. P. C. U., since they are sharing in the work of the Albanian- 
American Farm School at Kavaje, Albania: 

Student farmers at the Albanian Farm School at Kavaje, 
Albania, are not called freshmen, juniors or seniors, but by desig- 
nations more truly indicative of their progress in their chosen 
life jobs. First year, “Bari,’’ meaning gardener. Second year 
“Kopshtar,’”’ meaning plowman. Third year “Bujku i regjur,’’ 
meaning farmer. Each successive term has a higher rating of 
meaning in actual Albanian life. After leaving the school, stu- 
dents may attain other degrees of their Progressive Farmers’ 
Organization such as “Bujku i Zhvyillnar,’’ meaning broadened 
farmer, experienced plus progressive methods, and “Bujku i 
Shqiptar,”’ or Albanian farmer, for those who achieve distinc- 
tion in farming. 

George A. Miller. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


WRONG ABOUT FARTHEST NORTH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We always read and enjoy your “‘Cruisings,’”’ and as usual, 
“Up in the Aroostook” was of much interest. In this article I 
note, ‘‘He reaches the farthest north of the United States.” 
If you will examine a map of the United States you will note 
that the northern boundary of the states of Washington, Idaho, 
Montana, North Dakota and part of Minnesota, is on the 49th 
parallel north latitude, while the northern point of Maine is 
about 47. But Minnesota has a small portion (the northwest. 
angle, so called) projecting even north of 49 into Canada, and 
the Lake of the Woods, the northern point of this part of Min- 
nesota, I believe is about 130 miles farther north than the north- 
ern point of Maine and extends farther north than any of the 
other states. This is a rather common and easily made error, 
and many believe Maine extends farthest north of any of the 
states. 

H.C. Coventry. 

Rochester, Minn. 

* * 


AN OLD FRIEND IN PHOENIX 
To hte Editor of the Leader: 

I want to express my appreciation of the Leader and of your 
contribution through its columns to the religious thought and 
life of our day. 

The weekly advent of the Leader into our Arizona home 
calls for the putting aside of other things that we may give our- 
selves to a perusal of its pages. It affords me the opportunity 
of visiting with my fellow ministers and friends of long standing 
in the Universalist fellowship, and this weekly visit doesfmy soul 
good. 

We are enjoying our work in Phoenix to the limit. Our 
people are out and out liberals, and every winter we have a num- 
ber of Universalist and Unitarian visitors from all parts of the 
country. I hope that you may arrange to stop over with us on 
your next trip to the coast. 

Fred A, Line. 

First Congregational Church, 

Phoenix, Arizona. 
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That Strange Little Brown Man, 
Gandhi 


By Frederick B. Fisher. (Ray Long and 
Richard R. Smith. $2.50.) 


Every few months we announce some 
new book which, wholly or in part, deals 
with Gandhi, but Bishop Fisher’s book is 
“different.’”’ He utilizes what Gandhi has 
told the world in his autobiography, as 
does Andrews in two of his three books, 
but he uses this material skilfully and with 
a regard for chronological development, 
which is more than can be said for An- 
drews. Like Andrews, Bishop Fisher has 
enjoyed intimacy with the Mahatma and 
this enables him to speak authoritatively 
and with a vivid use of detail, whereas 
Andrews was self-effacing to a fault out of 
loyalty to the friend whose story he told. 
There is much added to what we already 
knew and yet there is no parade of special 
knowledge, no self-satisfaction in the ad- 
mission of unreserved admiration. Fi- 
nally, Fisher knows how to make his book 
at thesame timeinteresting andinforming, 
and he throws a great deal of light on the 
career of the Mahatma by analyzing ex- 
pertly such vexed issues as the over- 
emphasis of sex in Hindu life, the economic 
relationship of India to Britain, and the 
problem of Hindu-Moslem unity. 

It becomes clear why the book has been 
banned from India! There are very frank 
comments on the position of American 
sympathizers with Gandhi who live in 
India.. American attitudes do not fit into 
the situation. American teachers natural- 
ly donot help to anglicize Indians, and their 
attitude of informal friendliness with the 
Indian population irritates men and women 
who believe that white suoremacy de- 
pends upon strict regard for the lines which 
divide the races. A result is that some 
Americans, in order to work with the Eng- 
lish happily, become ultra-British; but 
others return home rather than surrender 
their ideals. Some are given more than 
broad hints that their presence in India 
is no longer helpful, and they have to 
leave. American schools and colleges 
were all discriminated against a few years 
ago by a law whose effect is to put into 
government control the final stages of 
collegiate education. Some of us were 
startled a few months ago by the case in 
which a magistrate declared that all 
workers in mission schools were under 
obligation to show their disapproval of the 
nationalist movement. ‘He is expected 
.... to take every opportunity counter- 
ing and exposing by informal talks and 
discussions the lies, misrepresentations, 
and economic fallacies that are used in sup- 
port of the congress program. The 
government expects this service to be 
wig eee eee 
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faithfully performed.” He added that he 
stood ready to advise as to methods to be 
employed in particular cases! The early 
church developed its strength and capacity 
for heroism in the face of a situation in 
which Christians had to choose between 
preaching their gospel and surrendering to 
the claims of an imperial government. 
What do modern followers of the apostles 
say to this magistrate’s reaffirmation of 
the supremacy of the state over the Chris- 
tian missionary? Incidentally Bishop 
Fisher mentions that a foreigner who sym- 
pathizes with the Indian desire for free- 
dom can not even have his cablegrams from 
home delivered. 

Bishop Fisher, resident as a missionary 
for twenty-eight years in India, is very 
forthright in his comment upon missions 
and their policies, and especially upon mis- 
sion boards. The early missionaries went 
out as on a heroic adventure, with no cer- 
tainty of support. ‘In these days we see 
listed in the appointment offices of state 
universities a great variety o! positions 
vacant in missionary institutions in all 
countries of the world. These are dis- 
cussed nonchalantly by the students as 
they compzre them to ‘jobs’ in Detroit, 
Nashville, or Brockton. They are not 
moved.”’ Fisher, like his friend Gandhi, 
sees little to hope for from missions till 
Christians begin to live more like Christ, 
practising their religion without toning it 
down or adulterating it, and studying non- 
Christian religions more sympathetically 
to find out what is good in them in order 
to be able to approach the people with 
more understanding. Not content to ask 
this of others, he shows the way in a fine 
chapter on sex in India, one of the most 
original and valuable parts of the book, a 
splendid antidote to Katharine Mayo. 
“Ts it logical, sensible, or even ethical,” 
he asks in the course of that discussion, 
“for the Western world to get so excited 
over the fact that Indians have dealt 
practically with this phase of life when we 
ourselves are just beginning to realize that 
we must face sex openly? We... . are 
scientific and psychological. The Indian 
uses ordinary words and we yote him hor- 
rible. . . . The only difference between us 
and the East is that India developed a 
crudely scientific technique at the time 
when she most needed it, and we are de- 
veloping ours in terms of a modern de- 
mand.” 

Himself a part of the missionary system 
for a quarter of a century, Bishop Fisher 
does not depreciate (the book by a slip 
says ‘“‘deprecate’’) the amazing influence 
for good of missions yesterday and to-day, 
but he does feel that the results have leaped 
so far ahead of the administrative or- 
ganization that the time has come for a re- 
vision of the relation of mission boards to 
the work, a relaxation of the hold of men 
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thousands of miles away upon the men who 
are actually at work in the field. 

A notable feature of this book is the 
chapter on Gandhi’s wife, to whom scant 
justice has been done in other books we 
have read. The portrait of Madame Gan- 
dhi, as the author calls her, is a striking 
revelation of the character of the woman 
who has borne so large a share of the bur- 
den Gandhi assumed so many years ago 
in South Africa. 

The comments thus far made might 
suggest that the book has little of bio- 
graphical value, and that it is primarily an 
interpretation of the nationalist movement 
or of the Indian problem generally. This 
would be a mistaken inference. The por- 
trait of Gandhi, developed with adequate 
regard for chronology, is the clearest we 
have seen yet in English, discriminating 
while enthusiastic. But there is much of 
value in the chapters devoted to a con- 
sideration of the meaning of the crisis in 
India. Bishop Fisher’s judgment bears 
out that of observers at a distance. “The 
present British administration in India 
refuses to translate the handwriting on the 
wall; to admit that the day of armed vio- 
lence as a method of maintaining white 
prestige in the East is gone forever.” It 
should be emphasized that there are few 
who are better entitled to express an 
opinion. Durant spent a few months ,in 
India and set out, in his ‘“‘The Case for 
India,’ to prepare a brief for one side; 
others have even more slender acquaint- 
ance with the real India. Bishop Fisher 
has intimate knowledge of the Indian 
people, seen through the eyes of a friend 
whose heart has been purged of all pride 
of race, and he has been trusted by Gandhi 
with frank explanations of the issues and 
the attitudes which Gandhi seeks to de- 
velop in his countrymen. How under- 
standing he is may be suggested by quot- 
ing one sentence. ‘‘Gandhi has taken the 
highest ideals of the Christian West, which 
we have not cared or dared to practise, 
and turned them against us in a new 
statesmanship of moral force, which is 
more powerful against us, doubtless, be- 
cause it is forged from our own yearnings.” 

The story on page 98 is reminiscent of 
that which we either heard from the lips of 
Andrews himself or read in the Autobiog- 
raphy, but differs in a few details. Is it 
wise (on page 54) to quote without further 
authority a story in the Chicago Daily 
News? Did Bishop Fisher verify the de- 
tails in this case, even though the story is 
of the kind which he knows will some day 
betold? On page 163 what does “high per 
cent’? mean? Should this be eight or some 
other figure? 

Several photographs, including a few 
that do Gandhi better justice than those 
usually circulated in the press, add a good 
deal to the value of the book, which we 
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recommend as deserving wide circulation. 
Te IA IBS IS. 
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Ozora Davis 


Ozora Stearns Davis. By Grace Tinker 
Davis. (Pilgrim Press. $1.50.) 


It is impossible for one who loved Ozora 
Davis to write impersonally of the little 
book in which Mrs. Davis tells the story 
of his life. The first person pronoun is 
inevitable. In 1923 I spent a summer 
vacation on an island in Lake Sunapee, 
and my very near neighbor was Ozora 
Davis, who came with his family from 
Chicago every year to enjoy the peace of 
that place of retreat. Busy and happy as 
the comrade of his daughter and sons, wise 
about the fish, in touch with the world of 
books as he spent mornings in a little study 
in the woods, preaching sometimes to the 
summer congregation which went by boat 
to a little church at the foot of the lake, 
ready at any time for a heart to heart talk 
on anything from psychic research to New 
Hampshire trails, he was an ideal neighbor 
and soon a dear friend. 

I think of him, too, in his Chicago home 
and in the study at the seminary over which 
he presided, especially as I found him on 
the later visits—stricken mortally and 
suffering much, but carrying on bravely. 
The well earned retirement from his 
presidency was only an opportunity for 
other kinds of service to the causes he 
loved, and he preached regularly, never 
knowing when the last call would come. 

Not least vivid is the memory of 
Dr. Davis at a pastors’ conference in a 
remote corner of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
where we were both speakers. One long 
quiet talk we had in the woods about the 
reinforcement of his Christian faith by 
experiences of psychical phenomena. My 
only disappointment in reading Mrs. 
Davis’s account of her husband is that his 
eager but objective and scientific interest 
in psychic phenomena is not given a larger 
place. ‘Ifhehad lived, he probably would 
have made some statement of his con- 
clusions; but as he did not reach the state 
of intellectual certainty where he was 
quite ready to do this, we can not venture 
to speak for him.’’ Those words are a 
tribute to his intellectual honesty and to 
his biographer’s self control, but I can 
testify that he was very near “intellectual 
certainty,” and held on faith convictions 
which experience almost certainly vali- 
dated. 

It is very fitting that Mrs. Davis should 
give us his story, their lives were so long 
and so intimately linked through com- 
munity of interest and labor. Her gift 
for discrimination appears frequently. 
Boston readers will recognize it in her de- 
scription of the congregation at Newton- 
ville to which he ministered from 1899 till 
1905. “The best traditional habits of 
old Boston seemed to have taken root in 
the soil of Newton and to have sprung up 


in fresh guise. Life was not exalted, it 
was mildly worldly; but on the whole it 
was lived on a comparatively high and 
wholly respectable level. The fact that 
this was the one place where the congrega- 
tion preferred to hear Ozora Davis preach 
written sermons is somewhat indicative 
of their taste for the thoughtful and the 
elegant rather than the impassioned.” 
Could that be improved? 

Dr. Davis’s great work was the upbuild- 
ing of the Chicago Theological Seminary. 
Happily his twenty years of unremitting 
toil were crowned by a generous legacy 
from Victor Lawson, owner of the Chicago 
Daily News, and before Davis died his 
dreams had come true; he had gathered 
about himself a group of able colleagues, 
he had led the way in devising new meth- 
ods of study (the “case-study”? method in 
particular) especially appropriate to the 
preparation of ministers, he had won the 
confidence of the churches and become the 
trusted counsellor of ministers, including a 
large number of graduates of his school, 
and he had seen the work of instruction 
and the housing of students provided for 
in buildings worthy of their high purpose. 
Characteristically, even after a stern ver- 
dict from the surgeons, he worked on to 
the end, even after the responsibilities of 
the seminary had been assumed by Dr. 
Albert Palmer. 


From the 


It is a joyous privilege to serve where 
service seems most needed and appre- 
ciated. And the opportunities for such a 
ministry are practically limitless in the 
Southland. Many churches, once fairly 
prosperous, are now unable to maintain 
anything like regular services. To these 
the writer of this letter renders such help 
as he is able to give, and he thinks he has 
learned the meaning of the words: “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

I gave most of September to the churches 
in South Carolina, Feasterville, the old- 
est church in the state, came first. The 
Coleman family came into that region in 
1745, and the Feasters in 1748. From the 
first these families have taken a leading 
part in the work of the Universalist 
church, and they are among the leaders 
still. It was a pleasure to speak to them 
on the first Sunday in September. The 
forenoon service was well attended. I 
shall return to this church on the first 
Sunday in December. 

Somet.ow there is always a beckoning 
hand at the place of one’s nativity, even 
though many familiar faces and forms 
have long since vanished away. It was a 
sad pleasure to conduct two services near 
the home of my childhood on the second 
Sunday in September. The membership 
is scattered far and wide, only a few re- 
main near the church; but a fine company 
was present on this occasion, and it was 
an inspiration to speak to them. Despite 


The life story is made all the more in- 
teresting by the inclusion of poems writ- 
ten by Ozora Davis under the inspiration 
of many moods. They reveal his sensi- 
tiveness to both the ministries of Nature 
and the inner changes wrought by ex- 
perience. Some of his poems, not here 
quoted, are now widely used as hymas. 

Only one poem shall be quoted here; it 
was written as he sat on the sands under 
the Florida sun during the months of the 
convalescence which was really only a 
preparation for the end. 


I rest my body on the cushion of warm 
sand, 

Myriad fragments of ancient rocks worn 
to dun softness, 

The same elements that make up my own 
complex body. 

Both are the gift of the earth, mutable 
but unperishing. 

My body salutes the sand and loves its 
embrace 

Because we are kindred. The wind moves 
one; 

My spirit eternal moves the other; the 
World-soul moves both. 

This is the ground of our fellowship; there- 
fore we sing, 

The dune to the wind and the stars, and I 
to the God of us all. 

H.E.B.S. 


Southland 


the grinding poverty of the times, a nice 
dinner was served on the church grounds. 
I am to return to Bethel on the second 
Sunday in December. 

The Clayton Memorial Church is our 
more recent organization in South Caro- 
lina, and at the present time it is our 
strongest. The membership is made up 
largely of the Halfacre families and their 
connections. They are loyal Universalists, 
as their fathers were, and the church ought 
to have a fine future. At this church I 
spoke twice on the third Sunday in Sep- 
tember. And when the weather is at all 
fit, as it was on this occasion, I am sure of 
good audiences. We have a fine lot of 
young people here, and they are loyal to 
the church. I shall return to this church 
on the third Sunday in December. 

It is a long trail from this region to our 
group of churches in the Blue Grags State. 
I took a passenger aboard in Atlanta. 
Rey. Leonard C. Prater, now in charge of 
our Georgia churches. 

It was the fourth Sunday in September 
when Mr. Prater spoke to two excellent 
audiences at Hopkinsville. At the con- 
clusion of the forenoon service he received 
seven members into the church. On the 
same day I spoke to two good audiences at 
Crofton. 

On Wednesday evening following, Mr. 
Prater spoke at our Good Hope Church. 
Here, too, he had a fine audience. 

(Continued on page 1244) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


LET’S KEEP AT WORK 


Are plans for your program on Japan 
in progress? Have superintendents noti- 
fied teachers? Are teachers already at 
work with their pupils, that everywhere in 
Universalist church schools this fall we 
may increase our knowledge of and interest 
in Japan? Are leaders conscious of the 
fact that every church school owes it to its 
members to train them in intelligent 
sharing and giving? 

With all this in mind, helpful materials 
have been sent to every school—worship 
services including a broadcast program 
for Sunday, Oct. 28, prepared by Miss 
Katharine I, Yerrinton; a long list of 
suggestions for teachers of every age 
group, and special envelopes to schools 
not using duplex envelopes. For the sake 
of the boys and girls, young people and 
adults in our church schools and for the 
continuance of the forward-looking and 
constructive service which Miss Downing 
and Mr. Terasawa are rendering in Japan, 
let’s all keep at work. 

4) e 


JAPAN OFFERING SERVICE 


This offertory service is suggested for 
use in our church schools on Sunday, 
Nov. 6, when the special offering for Japan 
is to be received. It may be adapted for 
schools using duplex envelopes. Where 
plans for this date as outlined in the su- 
perintendent’s notebook are followed, the 
offering may come after the singing of the 
hymn, Let there be light, Lord God of 
Hosts. 

Leader: The ideal of friendliness, like 
many other ideals, has worth only as we 
live it in our lives. So we are glad of every 
opportunity to practise friendliness. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks we have been doing 
this. We have thought of the boys and 
girls, of the young people in our kinder- 
gartens and churches in Japan. We have 
found out interesting things about them. 
We have pictured Miss Downing and Mr. 
Terasawa at work, infuencing for good 
the hundreds of people, little and big, with 
whom they come in contact every week. 
Because we believe that what they are 
doing is helping to make a better world, 
we want to havea partinit. Soas church 
school members and as classes we have 
earned money, or saved it by giving up 
something we wanted for ourselves. And 
we have brought our offerings to-day. The 
ushers will now come forward to receive 
them. 

The pianist plays softly as the ushers go 
to the front of the room and stand before 
the leader, who offers a prayer. 

Leader: O God, our Father, Thou who 
art ever giving good gifts to us, may we 
feel our kinship to Thee as we bring here 
this morning the gifts we have planned for 
others. May our giving be joyous. And 


Rev. Aishi Terasawa, Shizuoka, Japan 


may each one of us realize the truth of 
Jesus’ words, It is more blessed to give 
than to receive. 

Instrumental music may be played as 
ushers take the offering. (If children pre- 
dominate in your group the receptacles for 
the offering may be decorated to suggest 
Japan. With older groups use regular 
offering plates.) Ushers return to front 
of room, place plates on table and stand 
with bowed heads as leader says: 


As on the river’s rising tide 
Flow strength and coolness from the sea, 
So through the ways our hands provide, 
May quickening life flow in from thee. 


Bless thou the gifts our hands have brought, 
Bless thou the work our hearts have 
planned; 
Ours is the hope, the will, the thought; 
The rest, O God, isin Thy hand. 
Samuel Longfellow. 
* * 


JAPANESE PLAYLETS 


The Japanese playlets which we have 
been anxiously awaiting from the pen of 
Miss Downing, have now arrived. They 
are too long to appear on this page of the 
Leader, but any and all schools wishing to 
put on one of these simple dramatizations, 
written about the folks among whom Miss 
Downing loves and works,and whom she 
greatly loves, are invited to write us for a 
copy. We shall make copies of them and 
have them ready for your request. Why 
not have some class give a Japanese Tea 
and present one of these little playlets? 
Or one might be given as part of the wor- 
ship service of the school, in addition to 
the one already sent you. Plan to use 
them. There are two to choose from, 
“Chikako Chan,” which includes a little 
girl of kindergarten age, her mother, a 
nurse, a girl about fifteen years old, a club 
teacher, and a Sunday school teacher, and 
another which Miss Downing has not 
named, and which we dare not christen. 


It includes two teachers, one of them Miss 
Downing herself, a boy, his father, his 
mother, brothers and sisters, and children 
of the village. The former has three 
short scenes, and the latter four. 


* * 


WE CONGRATULATE THE MAS- 
SACHUSETTS SUNDA Y SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


A glance at the goals which the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association has 
set for itself this year indicates that first 
things are to receive first attention. The 
belief that better schools can not be until 
there are better teachers prompted the 
first objective. It has to do with improv- 
ing the quality of teaching in Universalist 
schools throughout the state. 

In connection with this goal a reading 
campaign from Oct. 15 to January has 
been set up. A complete announcement, 
giving lists of suggested books for officers 
and teachers of each age group, is being 
sent into every school in the state. The 
results of this campaign will not be told 
in the report stating the total number of 
books read. They will come in the weeks 
and months ahead as teachers, seeing more 
clearly their task and being better pre- 
pared for it, will be able to bring about in 
the lives of their pupils changes in conduct 


and character. 
x * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The Japan Broadcast which has been 
sent to all church school superintendents, 
is the work of Miss Katharine Yerrinton 
of our Arlington, Mass., school. 

Nov. 13 will be observed as Religious 
Education Sunday in all Universalist 
church schools. 

At the request of the New Hampshire 
Universalist Church School Association, 
Miss Yates is to spend several week-ends 
during October and November doing field 
work in that state. 

At the request of the principal, Miss 
Yates was guest speaker at the chapel ser- 
vice at Northfield Seminary, East North- 
field, Mass., on Friday morning, Sept. 30. 
Her talk centered around religious educa- 
tion in theory and practise, and included a 
summary of her work for the Vermont 
Association. She was asked to return 
later for student conferences in religious 
education. 

Miss Andrews represented the General 
Sunday School Association at the Chan- 
ning-Murray Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, held in Orange, Mass., on Sunday, 
Oct. 16. 

Tuesday, Sept. 27, was a record day for 
our Loan Library. Forty-three books 
were taken by or mailed to church school 
superintendents and teachers. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


STATE CONVENTIONS IN ACTION 


Delegates to the 43d annual Convention 
of the Illinois Y. P. C. U. at Peoria showed 
good sense when they adopted a plan of 
organization that recognizes changed con- 
ditions in that state. 


With the number of unions greatly re- 


duced, the expense of the State Board had 
become a large proportion of the money 
collected to promote the Y. P. C. U. pro- 
gram. We are told that some years ago 
the per capita tax of Illinois unioners 
was $4.00, some of that going to the Na- 
tional Union, of course. Last year the 
tax had been lowered to the level of $1.00. 
A State Board of nine people required a 
good part of this dollar to carry on corre- 
spondence and travel as field workers. 

The Convention met this situation bold- 
ly by voting that for the coming year “‘a 
regional organization be established con- 
sisting of three districts with a head over 
each district, one of whom shall be the 
nominal head of the state organization.”’ 

Will Davies of Oak Park, president, is 
to supervise the Northern District; Arthur 
Bothwell of Peoria, treasurer, will look 
after unions in the Western District; Ed- 
na Davis of Urbana, secretary, is head of 
the Southern District. All these officers 
will drive their own ears to do field work, 
and contribute the cost of gas and oil to 
the cause. The new set-up will mean 
bard work for them. And the unioners 
have their per capita tax reduced to sixty 
cents. A costly organization has been dis- 
posed of in a creditable way. 

One of the largest Conventions in recent 
years met at Fitchburg with over 125 per- 
sons registered from unions in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. 

An interesting recommendation relat- 
ing to unions co-operating with local 
churches was passed. It requests the 
local unions to “manifest openness to sug- 
gestions from adults of the church and 
show themselves willing to co-operate in 
local church enterprises.” Some young 
people have a know-it-all attitude. They 
look upon advice from their elders as an 
affront upon their intelligence. They can 
often get associates to buck against the 
parish authorities. Such pig-headedness 
gains nothing for the union. The program 
“For Christ and His Church” can not be 
carried out at all unless unioners work 
harmoniously with the church people. 
Oh yes, to be sure, some aduits are pig- 
headed, too. Do not stoop to their level. 

The Bay State unioners may be justly 
proud of the success of their project last 
summer, when a camp for diabetic girls 
was operated at the Clara Barton home in 
North Oxford. The details of this noble 
Christian work have already been pub- 
lished. The Convention voted to continue 
the project next year. A plan was ap- 


proved for operating the camp by a 
representative governing board. The 
work of managing and fund raising this 
year was shouldered by Eddie Hempel of 
Swampscott, who is deserving of much 


credit for bearing the load cheerfully. 
Another recommendation adopted at 
Fitchburg stresses a very important 
point. “It is easy to lose sight of a goal 
in being engrossed in details to attain it. 
Every means possible should be devised 
by the state and local superintendents to 
keep the motives and purposes of our 
existence in the minds of our members.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FROM INMAN’S CHAPEL 


Christmas Statement to All Friends: 

Owing to increasing numbers and the 
consequent difficulty, both physical and 
moral, of public Christmas gift giving, 
after due deliberation and prayer, the 
workers at Friendly House have decided 
upon the following plan. 

We call it a “box Christmas,” 7. e., a box 
to go from the church to each family, each 
box to contain a small gift for each mem- 
ber of the family, especially the children. 
This box is designed to be used at the 
family Christmas trees or home parties, 
which usually occur on Dec. 25, after the 
church Christmas is over on Dec. 24. 

This will be easily possible if the friends 
will send contributions of miscellaneous 
articles fit for such use, remembering that 
our cradle roll and “least ones” are as 
numerous as they are beautiful. Early 
contributions will be gratefully received. 

In connection with.our public festivity 
on Dec. 24, we hope to have a “treat” of 
popcorn and candy. We raise the former 
—for the latter, we will welcome contribu- 
tions of money or candy. 

Also, a Christmas ‘“‘emergency fund” 
serves a blessed purpose in ways which 
can not be enumerated or the value es- 
timated. We confidently expect the best 
Christmas ever and let our friends know 
about it early that, as always, you may 
have “the lion’s share.”’ 

Hannah Jewett Powell, Pastor. 


Note: Any Circle desiring to contribute 
to the “emergency fund” is urged to do so 
early through the regular channels—the 
State Treasury to the National Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 

kk 
FROM A RETIRING STATE PRESI- 
DENT 


Mrs. Nellie G. Kelley, president of the 
Illinois W. U. M.S. for the past four years, 
has completed her term of service and is 
passing the gavel over to another. In her 
address at the recent Convention in Peoria, 
Mrs. Kelley has given hope for the future 
not only to her group but to all the women 
of our organization. After thanking the 
officers and members of the Board who 
had worked so faithfully with her, like- 
wise committees and loyal women, she 
gives the following glimpse into the past 
with a look toward the future: 

“On a tower of a temple in Rome they 


tellus is a figure of a god with two faces— 
the god Janus. One face looks to the 
past and one to the future. ‘In two-faced 
Janus, we this moral find, while we look 
forward, we should look behind.’ I am 
using the thought of the god Janus as we 
think together over our problems. Over 
the face that looks to the past let us drawa 
veil of soft gray mistiness that shall soften 
failures and sorrows, and over the face 
looking to the future let us place a veil of 
rose color, giving us hope and cheer for the 
future.” 

Mrs. Kelley gives a brief reswme of the 
things accomplished during her four years 
as president, an excellent record, which she 
says demonstrates the loyalty and devotion 
of the women. She tells of some things she 
wishes might have been accomplished, the 
failures, if one wishes to think of them in 
that way, and then asks that we ‘‘draw the 
veil more closely around the face to hide 
the failures. Falures, because the inspira- 
tion was not vital enough to reach all. 
Failures, because more did not catch a 
vision of a liberal church, active and 
triumphant over obstacles. Failures, be- 
cause the body was not strong enough to 
carry the burden. Failures, perhaps, be- 
cause we have not dwelt intimately enough 
with the spirit of divine love. Let us draw 
the veil of mistiness over our failures—and 
look through the rosy veil that covers the 
face that looks to the new day. 

“The mantle of Elijah falls on the shoul- 
ders of Elisha. Are you ready with your 
younger and more vigorous shoulders to 
carry on their work? We need members— 
life members. Strength lies in member- 
ship. The work in the homeland calls, in 
your own parish, in Japan, in Korea. Are 
you ready? We need consecrated service 
to further our cause. ... Never was 
there a time when people needed more a 
religion for practical living; never a time 
when the hand of understanding friend- 
ship would be more gladly clasped; never 
a time when it was more necessary to for- 
get self in the service of our Church and its 
societies. .. . Never a better time to 
look to God for help; never a better time to 
walk with Christ as did those disciples of 
Emmaus. 

“Come walk with him and he will walk 
with you, and together the rosy light 
through the veil looking into the new day 
shall become a blessed reality.”’ 

What a challenge to our women! 
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Among Our Churches 


Connecticut Letter 


Recent events have 
tended to center in- 
terest in two of the 
rapidly growing cities 
of the state—Stam- 
ford and Hartford. 
The chairman of the 
Stamford committee 
announced a few days 
since. that Dr. J. 
‘Clarence Lee had been engaged as “interim 
pastor” with the expectation of a pro- 
longed stay there. Dr. Lee assumes 
charge of the pulpit after extensive foreign 
travel in the Far East and after eminent 
pastorates in Philadelphia and in the his- 
toric Gloucester church founded by John 
Murray. To the difficult problem at 
Stamford, he brings the acquirements of 
scholarship and the message of long pro- 
fessional experience and pastoral interest. 
Under such leadership it is to be hoped that 
a new day will dawn for the church which 
in past years has responded worthily to 
the direction of distinguished pastors. 

Less than six months have passed since 
the sudden death of the pastor of the Hart- 
ford church, Rev. R. H. McLaughlin, in 
the prime of his youth. And now there 
is recorded the passing of a layman who 
had long been identified with the work of 
the Hartford church and who had nearly 
reached the age of four score years. Charles 


~ Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of Lynn, 
was toastmaster Oct. 16 at a supper of 
Universalists and Unitarians in the First 
Church, Salem, in the interest of the Free 
Church of America. He spoke at the 
Swampscott Methodist Church Oct. 9, 
forthe Y. M.C.A. 


Mrs. Marion Bisbee Pease of Hyannis, 
Mass., daughter of Dr. Bisbee, with her 
son Bruce, motored to Binghamton, N. Y., 
to attend the funeral of her uncle, Harlow 
H. Bisbee. 


Rev. W. J. Coates of North Montpelier, 
Vt., called at Universalist Headquarters 
Octal0: 


Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church, Dayton, Ohio, 
who is a member of the Universalist 
Ministerial Association of Ohio, holding 
dual fellowship with the Universalists and 
the Unitarians, has resigned his charge 
there to accept a call to the Third Uni- 
tarian Church of Chicago, Ill., where he 
will succeed Rev. Walton E. Cole. 


Miss Harriet Yates spoke at the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Y. P. C. U. 
Convention at Fitchburg Oct. 9. She 
then motored to Northfield and had con- 


G. Lincoln, who died at his home in 
Hartford on Sunday, Oct. 2, had for some 
fifty years been actively interested in the 
mercantile life of the city. His church 
interests centered in the Universalist 
chureb and he was influential in effecting 
the migration from the Main Street 
building to that on Asylum Street, and 
later to Fern Street, West Hartford. He 
attended the fiftieth session of the State 
Convention in Stafford in 1882 as a dele- 
gate from the Hartford church. He was 
chosen vice-president of the Convention in 
1889 and served fourteen years until 
chosen president, which office he filled for 
twenty years, until 1923, and since that 
time he has served as a member of the 
Executive Board and had just been re- 
elected. Rarely does a business man show 
the sustained interest in the church which 
permits a continuous service of more than 
two score years. 

Plans already are being made for the 
mid-year conference to be held at Bridge- 
port on Wednesday, Nov. 9. The Wom- 
en’s State Missionary Society, under the 
direction of Mrs. L. C. Hersey, president, 
will hold an afternoon session with an an- 
nounced speaker. It is expected that 
later speakers, afternoon and evening, will 
be Dr. J. Clarence Lee and Dr. L. W. Coons 
of Boston, Mass. 

A. N. Foster. 


and Interests 


ferences with students on vocational 
guidance. Miss Yates spoke in Paw- 
tucket, Oct. 12, at the Providence Liberal 
Institute of Universalist, Unitarian and 
Congregational Churches. 


Miss Susan Andrews went from the 
Peoria Convention to Indianapolis for the 
Indiana Convention, and to Lansing for 
the Michigan Convention. She spoke in 
Cleveland Oct. 11 and then motored to 
Franklin, N. H., for the New Hampshire 
Interdenominational Convention. 


Mr. Stanley Rowland, son of the late 
Rev. W. R. Rowland, has returned to his 
studies at Washington and Jefferson Col- 
lege, Lexington, Va., where he is a member 
of the senior class. 


Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., returned 
to Boston on Tuesday, Oct. 18, from a ten 
days’ field trip during which he attended 
the Indiana, Michigan and Ontario Con- 
yentions; he also preached on Oct. 9 in 
the Oak Park, Ill., church, and on Oct. 16 
in the Grand Rapids, Mich., church. 


Mr. Gaylord Spurr Woodworth of Bos- 
ton and Miss Avis Ione Dole of Brookline 
were married Saturday evening, Oct. 8, 
at the home of the groom, 15 Ivy Street, 
Boston, Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 


officiating. Mr. and Mrs. Woodworth 
left the following morning by motor for 
Rutland, Vt., where they will spend the 
next two months at the home of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Hermon E. Dole. 


The Universalist minister of Saugus, 
Mass., Rev. Gordon Chilson Reardon, is 
this fall and winter turning his talents into 
the field of popular public speaking and 
entertainment. Mr. Reardonis well known 
as the “Oracle” of radio fame and the 
sponsor of the “famous faiths” series over 
the air. His new office is at 168 Milk 
Street, Boston. 


Mrs. Sue Kimball Davis, now of Boston, 
but who comes of one of the best known 
and most loyal Universalist families in the 
church in Haverhill, Mass., has just 
brought out the Bible Cross-Word Puzzle 
Book. It is published by the W. A. Wilde 
Company of Boston, and may be obtained 
at the Universalist Publishing House. 


Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff preached in 
the Unitarian church at Carlisle, Mass., 
recently, and on the following Tuesday 
evening gave an address in the same 
church before the Laymen’s League on 
“Reforms.” 

The president of the Universalist Club 
of Boston, Harold C. Hamilton, wishes all 
interested in the annual Get-Together 
and Banquet of the Universalist Laymen 
of Massachusetts to note that the date of 
the meeting has been changed from 
Wednesday, Nov. 16, to Thursday, Nov. 
17. This change was made when it was 
learned that the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union was to hold its meeting in 
Chelsea Nov. 16. 


Kansas 

Hutchinson.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
Rally Sunday was held Oct. 2, followed 
by a week of special “‘Get-acquainted” 
services. Audiences were the largest we 
have ever had during the present pastorate. 
Nine new members were received, five of 
them young people, and four applications 
from young people are in hand as a nu- 
cleus for another class. Another direct 
result of the services was the organization 
of our church school with sixty-eight in 
attendance the first Sunday. The re- 
decorating committee is doing more than 
originally planned, and funds are being 
raised for that purpose. 


Massachusetts 


Swampscott.—Rey. Carl Seaward, pas- 
tor. The new chancel and pulpit were 
dedicated Sunday, Oct. 9. Mr. Seaward, 
in his remarks, gave full credit to those 
who, individually or as members of or- 
ganizations, had made these improvements 
possible. This work was described at 
considerable length in the Leader a few 
weeks ago. Dr. Leroy W. Coons preached 
the sermon at the dedication service. 
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Michigan 

Concord.—Rey. T. M. Murray, pastor. 
The Ladies’ Aid of Concord, Mrs. Viola 
Tuthill president, meets every month. 
It has fifty members and has served fifteen 
dinners and met thirty times for the pur- 
pose of quilting and planning for further 
usefulness. The Gibbs Mission Circle 
has held ten meetings with its programs 
based on the study book, ‘‘Christ Comes to 
the Village.” It is especially gratifying 
to the circle that they were able to meet 
their quota of $40 in full. 

Horton.—The Sunday school during the 
past year had thirty-five enrolled and an 
average attendance of twenty-eight. The 
Ladies’ Aid held nineteen meetings, each 
opened by a devotional service. Special 
features during the year included a lim- 
erick dinner, a St. Patrick dinner, a spring 
bazaar, the alumni banquet in May and 
the Christmas fair, which is the big event 
of the season. The society pays all run- 
ning expenses of the church besides aid- 
ing the needy and sending cheerful letters 
and cards. Over $300 was raised during 
the year and $287 expended. The Sarah 
Weeks Mission Circle, with a memhership 
of fourteen, held ten regular meetings. 
Topics for the year included Japan, Spiri- 
tual Building, Making Friends with God, 
and a special Easter program on “The 
Awakened Life.’ In addition to the quota 
of $40, which was paid in full, thecircle sent 
to Camp Hill the sum of $5, the proceeds 
of a luncheon. 

Liberty.—Rev. Verna Armstrong, pas- 
tor. The Sunday school had a thriving 
and successful year and several innovations 
increased both interest and attendance. 
The Ladies’ Aid and Mission Circles both 
held monthly meetings with an excellent 
attendance. 

Grand Rapids.—Rev. J. W. Hailwood, 
pastor. A Boy Scout group has been or- 
ganized which holds regular sessions every 
week. At the first meeting of the year 
Mr. Frank L. Dumond of the Museum gave 
an illustrated talk on ‘The Life of a 
Forest Ranger.’ ‘The Clara Barton Club 
of young women, organized last year, 
proved a very successful venture and 
closed the year by a delight*ul beach party 
at Grand Haven. It resumed activities 
in September, with a club dinner, at which 
Mrs. Mabel Winter Willson spoke on 
“Thoughts on Being Positive,” her talk 
being based on the book, ‘“Hidden Power.” 
The Women’s Guild had a successful year 
under the leadership of its president, Mrs. 
J. W. Hailwood, who was re-elected at the 
annual meeting in June. The Guild has 
assisted the church not only by meeting 
its usual pledge of $500 but also in helping 
to furnish Fluhrer Hall. It has also had 
charge of many of the family night dinners 
held twice a month, which have proved 
enjoyable social occasions for young and 
old alike. This fall the Guild has organized 
into two circles, each with its own chair- 
man. It is expected that the friendly 
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rivalry between these two groups may in- 
crease the membership and loyalty to the 
Guild itself. The Mission Circle resumed 
its activities in October with Miss Lilian 
Crandell as president. We had nineteen 
members the past year and held nine regu- 
lar meetings and two social meetings. At 
each business meeting Mrs. Hailwood acted 
as devotional leader. Besides the study 
book, topics were discussed on Americani- 
zation, including a book review of Mary 
Antin’s ‘“They Who Knock at Our Gates,” 
World Peace, Clara Barton and the beauty 
of nature. At one meeting we were for- 
tunate in having with us Miss Harriet 
Yates, who spoke of the work in both Japan 
and North Carolina. The quota, with the 
exception of the fund toward the support 
of the Japanese student, was met in full. 
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I WHO’S WHO 

* peers SS 

- Prof. Harold E. B. Speight is 
* head of the department of biography 
* at Dartmouth College and literary 
* editor of the Christian Leader. 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone is 
* pastor of the Universalist church 
* ‘in Canton, N. Y., and a member of 
* the editorial staff of the Leader. 

x Rev. Arthur Edward Wilson, pas- 
* tor of the Unitarian church in 
* Grafton, Mass., was ordained in 
* 1898, and settled in Grafton in 
* 1929. He has served churches in 
* Belfast, Maine, and Dorchester 
* and Brockton, Mass. 

i Dr. Louis C. Cornish is the presi- 
* dent of the American Unitarian As- 
* sociation. 

2 Dr. Marion D. Shutter is pastor 
* of the Church of the Redeemer 
* (Universalist) Minneapolis, Minn. 
- Miss Harriet G. Yates is Director 
* of Leadership Training for the 
* General Sunday School Association. 
* 
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FROM THE SOUTHLAND 
(Continued from page 1240) 

Leaving Good Hope on Thursday, we 
arrived at Beulah on the afternoon of the 
same day. We had gone there to assist 
in the work of the Kentucky Universalist 
Convention. 

As the secretary of the Convention will 
probably furnish a detailed report of the 
session, I shall give in this connection only 
a few general observations. The first ser- 
vice was held on Thursday evening, Sept. 
29, and the meetings closed on Sunday 
evening. Oct. 2. The writer of this letter 
conducted most of the devotional services, 
and Mr. Prater spoke six times during the 
session. His messages were of a high order, 
and the large audiences present gave the 
speaker the best of attention. Your cor- 
respondent spoke to a large audience on 
Saturday evening. On Sunday evening, 
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at the close of the last service, I had the 
pleasure of receiving three fine people into 
the fellowship of the church. 

The business of the Convention was put 
through in an orderly way. A number of 
recommendations relating to the work of 
the coming year were presented and 
adopted. For the time being, or during the 
coming convention year, I am to continue 
my quarterly trips to Kentucky. Our 
churches in the state need a resident minis- 
ter, who can give his entire time to the 
work here, and it will be the aim of all to 
secure such a minister just aS soon as 
financial conditions will permit. 

We had-a good session of the Conven- 
tion, and it will mean much for the future 
of the church here. The people of Beulah 
deserve all praise for their generous hos- 
pitality in providing for every want of 
every delegate and visitor. 

Thomas Chapman. 
* * 
CONNECTICUT CONVENTION 
BROADCASTS 


Due to the efforts of Rev. Harry A. 
Hersey, chairman of the committee, the 
Connecticut State Convention has begun 
a series of broadcasts on Wednesdays at 
twelve o’clock, noon, from Station WICC, 
Bridgeport and New Haven. Dr. Theo- 
dore A. Fischer conducted the first ser- 
vice, assisted by Douglas V. Robbins and 
Mrs. Jeannette Fisher Davies. These 
services, lasting fifteen minutes, will be 
continued every Wednesday at the same 


hour. 
* * 


RUSSELL LECTURE 


The Russell Lecture will be given in 
Goddard Chapel, Tufts College, Sunday, 
Oct. 23, at 4 p.m. Prof. Ernest Hocking 
of Harvard is the lecturer, and his subject 
is “Religion and Philosophy in the Occi- 
dent and the Orient.” 


< ee 


CAPE COD CONFERENCE 


Meeting with the Congregational church 
and society in the East Precinct of Barn- 
stable (Unitarian) on Sunday, Oct. 9, the 
Cape Cod Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Christian Churches voted to 
include the name Universalist in its title, 
and welcomed into its fellowship the Uni- 
versalist churches at Chatham, Orleans, 
Eastham and Yarmouthport. An Execu- 
tive Committee was instituted to include 
the officers and one member from each 
church not represented by an_ officer. 
Bruce K. Jerauld of Barnstable was elected 
president; James W. Freeman of Sand- 
wich and Rev. Otis F. Alvord of Orleans 
vice-presidents; Rev. Anita T. Pickett of 
Barnstable secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Sarah 
B. Clark of Eastham, Mrs. Emily Allen of 
Brewster, Erastus Bearse of Chatham, 
and Miss Hannah Knowles of Yarmouth- 
port to serve on the Executive Committee. 

The afternoon session was in charge of 
the Alliance Branches and Mission Circles, 
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and included interesting reports from the 


local groups. An inspiring address was 
given by Rey. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers, 
Mass., president of the Universalist W. N. 
M.A. 

After a box supper at the parish house, 
the business session of the Conference 
convened at the church, and completed the 
plan proposed a year ago, expanding its 
organization as above indicated. It also 
heard a report of a series of seven union 
services held during the past summer, and 
authorized the committee having this 
work in charge to arrange a program for 
next summer at their discretion. 

The Conference sermon was preached by 
Rey. E. Stanton Hodgin of New Bedford. 
He visualized the world in which Pauline 
Christianity built up its great structure of 
sacramental religion, and pictured Jesus 
as standing by the gate for this huge in- 
stitution, teaching men his simple gospel 
as they passed in and out, yet having little 
in common with its dogmatic formalism. 
In the present era, institutional Christian- 
ity seems to be disintegrating, for men are 
learning once more to accept the objective 
world in a wholesome spirit, as did the 
ancient Greeks. The teachings of Jesus 
may be expected to survive the supersti- 
tions of Christianity, for their simplicity 
and directness have much in common with 
the scientific spirit of our age, and their 
socializing influence is needed to secure 
for all men a share in the fruits of progress 
and the benefits of civilization. 


* * 


AROOSTOOK COUNTY LIBERALS 


The 21st semi-annual meeting of the 
Aroostook County Association of Religious 
Liberals met recently with the Universalist 
church in Caribou, Maine, with a fine 
program carried out. Rev. Katharine 
Ball, pastor of the Universalist church of 
Oakfield, Maine, gave a fine address in the 
afternoon on “Stewardship.”” The morn- 
ing address was given by Rev. George 
MacKay, pastor of the Unitarian church 
in Houlton, on “The Collapse of Individu- 
alism,’’-and was very able and interesting. 

x x 


GOLDEN WEDDING 


Mr. and Mrs. LeviS. Bartlett celebrated 
their fiftieth wedding anniversary Sept. 
27, 1932, in the old Bartlett Homestead 
erected by Dr. Josiah Bartlett in 1774. 

Mr. Bartlett is a great-grandson of Dr. 
Josiah Bartlett, signer of the Declaration 
of Independence, the Articles of Confed- 
eration, the last president and the first 
governor of the state of New Hampshire. 

The house was thronged with visitors 
offering congratulations. Both Mr. and 
Mrs. Bartlett have served in the State 
Legislature, Mr. Bartlett in the Senate, 
besides filling other responsible public 
positions. They are socially prominent 
throughout the state, and identified with 
our local church in Kingston. 

They have two daughters, Mrs. Rodney 
Wilson of New Rochelle, N. Y., and Mrs. 
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Ralph S. Goodrich of Epping, N. H. 
Also there are several grandhcildren. 


Notices 
COMING EVENTS 
Board of Trustees Universalist General 


vention (Albany), October 25, 26. 

Kansas State Convention, Hutchinson, Oct. 25, 
26, 27. } 

Alabama State Convention, Ariton, Oct. 28, 29, 
and 30. 


Con- 


* * 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, organ recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Oct. 25-28, President Everett C. Herrick, D. D., 
Newton Theological Seminary. 

Nov. 1-4, Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, Yale 
Divinity School. 

Nov. 8-11, Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First 
Church, Boston. 

Nov. 15-18, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, Grace 
Church, Salem, Mass. 

Nov. 22-23, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D., Dean 
of the Chapel, University of Chicago. 

Noy. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service, 11 a. m. 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., King’s Chapel. 

Nov. 25, Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, D. D. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2, Rev. Dwight J. Bradley, First 
Church, Newton, Mass. t 

Dee. 6-9, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

Dec. 13-16, Rev. Horace Westwood,’ D. D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

Dec. 20-21, Prof. Fred Winslow Adams, Boston 
University School of Theology. 
- Dec. 22-23, Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., 
First Baptist Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dee. 27-30, Prof. Harold E. B. Speight, Dart- 
mouth College. 

ex 
ILLINOIS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Illinois Fellowship Committee will hold a 
special meeting at Medinah Athletic Club, 605 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, on Nov. 2, 1982, at twelve 
noon, for examination of Harmon M. Gebhr for or- 
dination. 

ee 


IOWA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Dual fellowship” granted to Rey. Charles E. Sny- 
der, D. D. ‘3 

Letter of transfer granted to Rev. W. R. Holloway 
to Wisconsin. ~ 


L. B. Galer. 
ae 


VERMONT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Ordained Sunday, Sept. 25, Rev. Harry A. Farrar 
of Andover, Vermont. 

Dismissed at his own request, Oct. 3, 1932, be- 
cause engaged fully in business for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, Frederick Henry Cole of St. Albans. 

H, E. Latham, Secretary. 
erek 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


The Fellowship Committee of the New Hamp- 
shire State Convention will meet at Concord, Wednes- 
day, Oct. 26, 1932, to examine Will E. Roberts of 
Keene as a candidate for ordination. 

Asa M, Bradley, Secretary. 
x * 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

License of Edwin W. Gridley renewed for one 
year from Oct. 1, 1982. 

Received on transfer from Vermont, Rev. Charles 
Easternhouse, Sept. 24, 1932. 


G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* O* 


Y. P. C. U. OF NEW YORK 


The sixteenth annual convertion of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the UniversalistChurch 
of the State of New York will be held in Christ 
Church, Middletown, beginning Friday evening, 
Nov. 25, 1932, and ending Sunday, Novy. 27. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports, the election of officers and for the transaction 
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of any other business that may legally come before 
it. 
Edna W. Bailey, Secretary. 
* Ox 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


Beginning Friday, Oct. 28, 1932, and continuing 
through Sunday, Oct. 30, the Alabama State Uni- 
versalist Convention will mect in annual session 
with the church at Ariton for the transaction of 
business. A cordial invitation is extended to our 
friends to attend. 

The chairman of the entertainment committee is 
Miss Ola Weed, Ariton, Alabama. x 

Martha Langley, Secretary. 
8, 
KANSAS STATE CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the Kansas State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will be held with the First Uni- 
versalist Chucch, Hutchinson, Oct. 26, for the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may be presented to the convention. 

W.G. Price, Secretary. 
* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Oct. 24, Dr. Herbert S. Johnson, Boston. Nation- 
al Economy League. 
Oct. 31, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, Boston. Work 


among Diabetics.” 


Church of the Redemption, Mondays, 10.30 a. m. 
* x 


WANTED 
25 or more copies of ‘Church Harmonies New 


and Old.” Will pay transportation and fair price 
for used copies. 


Rev. N. EB. McLaughlin. 
508 Grant St., Wausau, Wis. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Harriet Isabel Piper 

Mrs. Harriet Piper of Gardner, Mass., aged eighty- 
one, died in her home, Saturday Oct. 1. Mrs. 
Piper was born in Hubbardston but had lived in 
Gardner the past fifty-nine years. During her 
stay in Gardner she attended and was greatly in- 
terested in the Universalist church. Though she 
had been failing in health the past year, the end 
came rather suddenly. She leaves a daughter, Miss 
Lena Piper of Gardner, a sister, Miss Mary Pollard 
of Gardner, and a brother, Edmund Pollard of 
Brockton. The funeral was held on Oct. 4 in charge 
of Rev. Helene Ulrich, her pastor. 

Mrs. Nancy M. Buss 

Mrs. Nancy Buss, Gardner, Mass., aged eighty- 
one, died at the Henry Heywood Memorial Hospital 
in Gardner on Saturday, Oct. 1. Until Sept. 20 Mrs. 
Buss had attended all the activities of the Univer- 
salist church. Her seat in church was seldom vacant 
on Sunday. She leaves a brother, Albert L. Hinds 
of Gardner. Funeral services were held Oct. 5, 
with Rev. Helene Ulrich, her pastor, officiating. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. ; 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘‘Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
tuxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME! 


The Masterpiece of Literature 
Call, or send for catalog 

Ee 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 

41 Bromfield St. Boston 


The! B 
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THE BETHANY UNFON FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to ca]! attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


The Significance of 
J ess. Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“‘For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Some Books We Publish 


Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F. W. Betts,D.D. 25 cents. 


Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 


A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 50 cents. 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1915. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


The Universalist interpretation. 


For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 


By 


A Commentary on the New Testament. 


L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 
Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D:D. $1.00. 


Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. By Frederick W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.”’ $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 650 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


A Layman’s Religion. 
Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “‘The Church,” ‘‘Heaven,” ‘‘Atonement.”’ Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 
The Significance cf Jesus Christ. By Williard C. Selleck, D. D. 75 cents. 
Illustrated. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $.2.50 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Nature Cruisings. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


The Little Hill Farm. John van Schaick, Jr. $1.00. 
By Richard Roberts, D. D. $1.00. 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 


Cruisings in Old Schoharie. 
The Papers of John Pererin. 


The Palace of Mirrors. 
son. 50 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. 


By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
By J.C. Adams, D. D. 30 cents. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D.D., 2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational % 


Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 
i) F. H. BURDETT, President 
156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
; with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 


High School Graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


LIGHT 2.1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 


Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 


bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 


CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE Se -.00 
SELF-PRONOUNCING Postpaid 


Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
FOR BOYS 

E AND GIRLS 
Prepared te Appeal to the Child’s 
Own Interest with 


Picturee_ which illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and fe 
in the Holy Land as they now exist. : 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Sid _of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


OLD 


a 2 Specimen of Type . 
16 But Jésus called themuntohim, 
~ Land said, ~ Suffer little children to 


No. 5415 French Morocco Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......++++++ 


Order of 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and theroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with weil-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped witb an able instructor. Delightfully lo 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vey rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Ma- 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B, 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Grenting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 
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SHORT STUDIES IN THE 
LARGER FAITH 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
If anybody wants to know 
“What do Universalists believe?” 
this brief treatise in theology will 
help answer the question. 30 cents. 


THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN 
DESTINY 

As Conditioned by Free Will 

A discussion by Dr. Lyman 

Abbott, Rev. Eric Waterhouse, 

and Prof. William G. Tousey. 

30 cents. 


GEORGE SEEKS A REASON 
By Stanley and Ethel Manning 


Being the correspondence of 
George Barton and his Uncle 
Richard at the time when George 
had been asked to join the Uni- 
versalist Church. 75 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 


REDISCOVERED COUNTRIES 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what pres- 
ent-day liberal Christian theology 
actually is. $1.00. 


THE MERCY OF HELL AND 
OTHER SERMONS 
By Dr. J. Fort Newton 
The title of the first sermon in a 


series of fifteen representative 
sermons by this famous preacher. 
$1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 

A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. “For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackhing 


Mother: “Bobby, did you do anything 
besides eat at the school picnic? 

Bobby: “Yes, Mummie, we sang a hymn 
called, ‘We Can Sing, Full Though We 
Bene? 

Inquiries revealed that the title of the 
hymn was, “Weak and Sinful Though We 
Be.” —Lindsay Post. 

* * 

Author: “This is the plot of my new 
story: A midnight scene. Two bandits 
ereep stealthily toward the house. They 
scale a wall and force open a window. As 
they slip in, the clock strikes one.”’ 

Thrilled One (breathlessly): ‘Which 
one?”’—The Lookout. 

x x 

“But,” protested the new arrival, as 
St. Peter handed him a golden trumpet, 
“T can’t play this instrument; J never 
practised while on earth.” 

“Of course you didn’t,’”’ chuckled the 
saint. ‘‘That’s why you are here.’’—Le- 
gion Weekly. 

* x 

Proud Mother: ‘““Now Herbert has lost 
his job, he’ll be able to practise his saxo- 
phone all day.” 

Visitor (from flat above): ‘‘We never 
realize how bad the depression is until it 
is brought home to us.’”’—Passing Show. 

* * 

A color expert advises men to weer 
bright-colored clothes so that motorists can 
see them better. Ifa motorist can’t hit us 
in this grey suit, he needn’t think we’re 
going to help him.— New York Evening 
Post. 

* * 

It is still insisted by Japan that it is not 
interested in annexing Manchuria. Nor 
is Washington, as far as we know, any 
longer concerned over the Louisiana Pur- 
chase.—Detroit News. 

* * 

“The first thing a lion-tamer has to 
learn,’”’ says a circus-owner, “‘is to keep on 
the right side of the animals.” We our- 
selves instinctively choose the outside.— 
Punch. 

x * 

He: “A month ago my wife left me with- 
out any reason.” 

She: “I felt sure some one had left you 
without it.”—Hverybody’s Weekly (Lon- 
don). 

* * 

Dr. Daniel Crosby, noted health au- 
thority, who was to speak on ‘‘How to 
Keep Well,” could not appear because of 
illness.— Alameda (Calif.) Times-Star. 

os pict 


It isn’t entirely the moral side of Japan’s 
position in Manchuria. It’s just that we 
wonder at any one’s judgment in stealing 
a red-hot stove.—Detroit News. 

* * 
STUDENT BETTER 
AFTER SHOOTING 
—Mobile Register. 
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Twelve Fascinating 
Macmillan Books... 


The Headquarters Book Store 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Suggests the following new books for Christmas 


1. ‘“‘Inheritance,’’ by Phyllis Bentley. ‘A novel of 
social struggle. ...A great and very significant novel.” 
—Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy in the Congregationalist. Price $2.50. 

2. ‘*Nicodemus,’’ A Book of Poems, by Edwin Ar- 


lington Robinson, three times winner of the Pulitzer prize for 
poetry. Price $1.75. 


3. ‘A New Deal,’’ by Stuart Chase, author of “Men 
and Machines.”” What is the sane way out? Price $2.00. 


4. ‘‘Interpretations,’’ 1931-32, by Walter Lippmann. 


Just off the press, by one of America’s wisest critics. Price 
$250; 


5. ‘Thrills of a Naturalist’s Quest,’’ by Raymond L. 
Ditmars, Curator of Mammals and Reptiles in the New York 
Zoological Park. Illustrated. Thrilling adventures and an 
answer to the question ‘‘What school trained you?’ Price 
$4.00. 


6. ‘‘Roger Williams—New England Firebrand,’’ by 


James Ernst. A great new biography. Price $4.00. 


7. ‘‘Behind the Door of Delusion,’’ by Inmate—Ward 
8. A sane newspaperman in an asylum “‘to break up lifelong 
chumminess with John Barleycorn.” Price $2.00. 


8. ‘*The Saint and Mary Kate,’”’ by Frank O’Connor. 


A novel by a young Irish author brought to the front by A. E.: 


Price $2.00. 


9. “fA Tale of Troy,’’ by John Masefield. A new vol- 
ume of verse by the Poet Laureate of England. Price $1.25. 


10. ‘‘Nurses on Horseback,’’ by Ernest Poole. The 


dramatic story of the frontier nurses in the Kentucky moun- 
tains. Price $2.50. 


11. ‘‘Yonder Lies Adventure,’’ by E. Alexander 
Powell, one of the most vivid of travel writers. Price $3.50. 


12. ‘‘Managing One’s Self,’’ by James Gordon Gilkey. 
Essays on the art of living by a writer whose books are helpful 
enough to be put in Braille for the blind. Price $1.75. 


Back us by doing your Christmas buying through us. 


Start Christmas shopping now. Read what you give. 
And watch this page. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALVAR W. POLK, 
Manager Book Department. 
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